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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

Boston, April 18, 1892. 
Mr. Horace Parker Chandler ha3 completed his com- 
pilation of Love-poems for every day in the year. 
The first volume of ‘The Lover’s Year-Book of 
Poetry ’? came out some months ago. The second, 
which covers the months from July to December, will 
be cut in time for June weddings, if not in time for 
those who look forward to June weddings. In his 
preface he speaks paradoxically, for while he recog- 
nizes all the months without distinction or favor, he 
declares that ‘‘In the tropics there are no seasons,”’ 
and he adds, very charmingly, ‘‘ Geographically 
speaking, some men have more Winter than others; 
spiritually speaking, whatever man's location on 
this earth he may have perpetual Summer.” Besides 
the stipulated diary, there is an annex entitled ‘‘A 
Week of Sonnets ’’—one for each morning and even- 
ing, and the book ends in a rondel by Welter 
Crane. 

I believe I have already mentioned the fact that 
Mr. Chandler is an enthusiastic and skillful ‘‘ Amateur 
Photographer.”’ Some of his work in this line might 
be called natural poems—such, for example, his 
perpetuation of a spider’s web. I have at this moment 
at my side a photograph, which has the appearance of 
an etching, of an ancient abandoned mansion that 
exists and decays at the present time in the historic 
town of Brunswick, Maine. It is one of those ample 
New England houses with rooms on both sides of the 
front door, which ought to have given birth to a more 
symmetrical manhood and womanhood than most 
city houses which are onesided—all at the left or right 
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of the door. About such a house Miss Jewett or Miss 
Wilkins ought to write one of her most thrilling and 
pathetic tales. It ought to inspire a poet to write such 
a poem as Swinburne has composed on the neglected 
garden. 

It is a natural transition from this subject to the 
statement that Houghton, Mifflin & Company have 
just published a delightful book entitled ‘‘ The Rescue 
of an Old Place,” by Mrs. Mary Caroline Robbins, 
and all the more natural because curiously enough 
Mr. Chandler was in part’ responsible for the creation 
of the book. 

Mrs. Robbins was the daughter of the late 
Honorable James S. Pike, formerly connected with the 
New York 7yidune and Minister to the Netherlands 
during President Lincoln’s administration. The 
family was originally from Maine, Mrs. Robbins, 
before her marriage, was a frequent contributor to the 
Boston Advertiser and the New York Evening Post 
and the magazines, under the pseudonym of Sidney 
Hyde. She was a very brilliant artist, and many of 
her articles were in the form of art criticism. She 
also translate@ under her own name Eugene Fromen- 
tin’s ‘‘Old Masters of Belgium and Holland,” and 
Gonse’s admirable life of Fromentin, Henri Greville’s 
‘*Count Xavier,’’ and Cherbuliez’s ‘‘ Romance of an 
Honest Woman.” 

Her husband is James H. Robbins, M.D., and she 
lives inthe quaint old town of Hingham. Virgil says 
‘facilis descensus Averni,’”’ which being translated to 
suit the neighborhood of Boston would read “‘ easy is 
the descent to Hull.’’ Hull is next to Hingham, and 
it is still easier to make the descent to Hingham. 
There is the historic church known as “‘ the Old Ship,” 
and the shaded streets are distinguished by a goodly 
number of those fascinating New England mansion- ° 
houses which our Puritan ancestors loved to build. 

Pray let me refer the reader to Mrs. Robbins's 
picturesque description of the house which stood on 
their four-acre lot. It is the very first chapter of her 
book, and I am certain that if any one begins that 
first page nothing short of dissolution will prevent a 
continuance, for some books are like Niagara; if you 
stand under the Fall, in the Cave of the Winds, and 
so much as thrust in the tip of your little finger, before 
you know it the water will have drawn in your hand, 
and good-bye. 

The chapters which form Mrs. Robbins’ book were 
contributed as articles at the suggestion of Professor 
Sargent to Garden and Forest, ard attracted a good 
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deal of attention. Among the many people who 
wrote either to Professor Sargent or Mrs. Robbins, 
praying to have them preserved in book form, 
were the late Mr. Clapp, of the Boston /Journai, ex- 
Governor Long (who wrote an appreciative review of 
the book), Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, and 
Mr. Ellwanger, of Rochester. Accordingly they 
were submitted to Mr. Chandler, who declared they 
were “‘literature,”’ and the result was that they were 
accepted by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Surely 
the influence of such books is elevating and the spirit 
contagious, and I assure the readers of Book NEws 
that there are equal possibilities in hundreds of places 
in New England. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company will publish during 
the month of May a new edition of Hawthorne's 
‘Scarlet Letter,’’ with photogravure reproductions of 
the late F. O. C. Darley’s twelve illustrations, which 
will be remembered as having appeared many years 
ago in large oblong form. They also have in prepara- 
tion Professor Norton’s prose translation of Dante's 
“ Paradise,’’ A. W. Hutton’s life of Cardinal Manning 
(in the series of English Religious Leaders), the life of 
Professor Henry B. Smith, by the late Professor L. F. 
Stearns, of Bangor Theological Seminary (in the series 
of American Religious Leaders), the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott’s Lowell Institute Lectures on the Evolution of 
Christianity (which some people thought ranked Mr. 
Beecher’s successor among conservative Unitarians), 
“The Claims of Decorative Art,”’ by Walter Crane, 
who has been making a lengthy visit in Boston this 
past winter, ‘‘ Favorite Flies,’ by Mr. Mary E. O. 
Marbury, who deserves commemoration as a feminine 
disciple of Walton, and finally Charles Francis 
Adams's “ Three Episodes of Massachusetts History,” 
in two volumes. 

Mr. Dunbar, author of the brochure on Phillips 
Brooks, tells me that of Mr. Elbridge Henry Goss’s 
Life of Paul Revere all the copies but twenty of the 
edition de luxe are sold, and that no more will be 
printed. In this edition the plates were colored by 
hand. The J. G. Cupples Company have also all the 
few remaining copies of James Waylen’s Genealogi- 
cal History of the Descendants of the Protector, 
entitled “ The House of Cromwell and the Story of 
Dunkirk.” The English edition is wholly sold. The 
book, with its fund*of anecdotes and letters, is 
valuable to Americans because some of Cromwell's 
descendants came to this country. The same pub- 
lishers have in hand the poems of the so-called 
‘Peasant Bard,’ Josiah Dean Canning, who died a 
month ago. He was born and spent his life in Gill, 
on the Connecticut River. The first collection of his 
poems appeared in 1838, when he was twenty-two. 
It is just forty years since his last book, ‘‘ The Harp 
and Plow,” was publishea. He was an interesting 
character, and his poems ought to have a wide sale. 

The gleaner finds very little fruit in the corn-fields 
of the publishers. The prospects of crops are kept 
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religiously dark. A few as yet unannounced items 
I may give. 

This from T. Y. Crowell & Co,: The Rev- 
erend J. F. Cowan, D.D., of Pittsburgh, who is a 
most indefatigable worker, has just finished 
reading the proofs of a book story for young people, 
destined to be popular among the members of the 
Society of “Christian Endeavor; it bears the rather 
odd title of ‘The Mother of the King’s Children,” 
and pictures the advantage of common sense in reli- 
gion. Mr. Warren Lee Goss, author of ‘‘ Jed’ and 
‘Recollections of a Private,” is engaged in bringing 
forth a new story of the war. It is entitled ‘‘ Tom 
Clifton, or Western Boys in Grant and Sherman's 
Army.” Like most of Mr. Goss’s work it is full of 
rollicking humor, and will be valuable as a picture of 
past events by one who participated in them. Dr. 
Miller, of Philadelphia, is writing a companion volume 
to ‘Silent Times” and “ Making the Most of Life.” 
It will be entitled ‘‘ The Every Day of Life.” 

Miss Anna Chapin Ray, of West Haven, Connecti- 
cut, the successful author of ‘‘ Half a Dozen Boys,” 
and “ Half a Dozen Girls,” has two ships on the 
stocks: one is entitled ‘‘ The Cadets of Flemming 
Hall,”’ and the other is based on a summer spent by 
her in a mining camp in Colorado. Readers of the 
Christian Union will undoubtedly have seen during 
the past two or three years a series of articles by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy on English poets. Mrs. 
Bellamy, whose husband, a brilliant lawyer of Brook- 
lyn, New York, is a brother of Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
is engaged in revising and enlarging these articles 
which will be published by Crowell & Company, 
under the taking title ‘‘ Makers of English Verse.” 
Mrs. Bellamy was associated with her sister, Mrs. 
Almon Goodwin, of New York, in the compilation of 
‘Open Sesame,”’ by all odds the best thesaurus of 
selections for the young that I ever saw. Both the sisters 
are extremely bright women ; I wish I felt at liberty to 
repeat some of the clever dons mots with which they 
have delighted their friends. Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 
whose home is in Cleveland, is at present visiting her 
son, Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, at Cambridge. 
Mr. Bolton is connected with the Harvard Library. 
Mrs. Bolton’s forthcoming book in her already ex- 
tended ‘‘ Famous”’ series of brief biographies—and 
remarkably successful they have been—will be entitled 
“Famous Types of Womanhood.” It will include 
sketches of Jenny Lind, Dorothea Lynde Dix, Harriet 
Martineau, Susannah Wesley and others. 


Speaking of Mr. Edward Bellamy, it may be inter- 
esting to state the fact that his ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
has been translated into Russian, and is having a wide 
sale and great influence in Russia, The old-time 
writer P, B. Zasodimsky, is now resident in the distant 
city of Vologda, and has conceived the idea of pub- 
lishing a book to be entitled Sturnik Folzu Goloda- 
yushchikh—iiterally “‘ A Collection for the Aid of the 
Starving.” The volume will contain gratuitous con- 
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tributions from Count Tolstoi, Vladimir Korolenko, 
Vladimir Solovief, N. N. Zlatovratsky, and all the 
prominent young poets of Russia, and it was felt that 
in view of Mr. Bellamy’s popularity an article from 
his pen would be a great envoy to the book. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Bellamy was asked by one of his admirers, 
and most kindly consented to contribute an article to 
this book, the entire proceeds of which are to be given 
to the starving. Mr. Henry George also will be 
represented, and possibly one or two other American 
authors. 

I think that in view of its purpose and these facts 
it will be quite a curiosity—provided it is not nipped 
in the bud by the erratic censorship. 

Count Tolstoi, by the way, whose noble exertions 
in behalf of his starving fellow countrymen will place 
him high among practical philanthropists, has been 
not only very rauch annoyed but also actually hin- 
dered in his benevolent efforts by the false reports 
written and telegraphed from Russia concerning him. 
Recently the Moscow Gazette (loskowskiya Vyedo- 
most?), contained what purported to be extracts from 
letters sent by Count Tolstoi to English periodicals, 
and reflecting severely on the Russian people and the 
causes of the present famine. Great indignation was 
caused by these strictures, and Count Tolstoi was 
overwhelmed by inquiries and reproaches. He 
accordingly addressed a circular letter to the ovosti 
{the News) the Sankt-Peterburgskiya Vyedomosti, 
Russkiya Zhisn (Russian Life), Movoye Vremya, 
Grazhdanin (The Citizen), and other Petersburg 
journals in which he said :— 

‘‘T have written no letters to any English periodi- 
cals. The extract printed in italics and attributed to 
me is a passage (very much altered in consequence 
of its double and quite too free translation first into 
English and then into Russian again) from an article 
of mine which was sent last October to a Moscow 
journal but not published, and which was subsequently, 
according to my custom, freely granted to transla- 
tors. 

“‘ The passage printed in large type in the M/oskov- 
skiya Vyedomosti, immediately after the extract from 
my article and purporting to be a theory developed by 
me in a second letter, what the people ought to do in 
order to escape from the famine—is a sheer inven- 
tion. 

“In this passage the contriver of the article em- 
ploys words of mine written in an entirely different 


connection to express a thought entirely foreign to 
me and opposed to my convictions.” 


This fact ought to have wide publicity because a 
telegraphic report has been spread broadcast that 
Count Tolstoi had been stopped in his labors among 
the starving. 

It perhaps ought to be added that the Moscow 
Gazette has just printed seven columns of explana- 
tions, letters and telegrams whereby it proves to its 
own Satisfaction that Count Tolstoi stultified himself 
in this denial, after having expressed himself as 
pleased with Mr. Dillon’s translation. But it seems 
evident that Count Tolstoi’s position was misunder- 
stood and his meaning misinterpreted. 
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Mr. George H. Wilson, the former musical editor 
of the Boston Zyraveller and well-known as the com- 
piler and publisher of the Musical Year-Book, has 
recently left Boston and gone to Chicago as Secretary 
for the Musical Department of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Heis now in Europe engaged in making 
arrangements which will add to the completeness of 
the Art Department for that coming event which is 
beginning to cast its brightness before. Mr. Wilson 
has also just bought the Boston Musical Herald, 
which had hitherto been published by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. The Conservatory, 
which has been laboring under the burden of a 
mortgage of $150,000 0n its splendid property, is 
now making a grand effort to liquidate this indebted- 
ness. The present director, Mr. Carl Faelten, one of 
the ablest musicians in this country, made his con- 
tinuance in his place conditional on the establishment 
of the Conservatory on a sound financial basis, and 
the fund for this purpose has already reached the sum 
of $116,000. The President of the Board of Trustees 
is Mr. Richard H. Dana, grandson of the author of 
“Three Years Before the Mast.” He married a 
daughter of the poet Longfellow. The Conservatory 
has not merely a local interest; it attracts nearly a 
thousand pupils from all parts of the country, and 
sows a leaven of the divine art in places musically 
desert. Itis, in a certain sense, under the protec- 
tion of the Boston University, but all suspicion of 
denominational bias has been dissipated since the 
death of Doctor Tourgée, who founded it. It is a 
great and beneficent institution and ought to be a 
power for good. 

The arrival of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
at the hale old age of threescore years and ten has 
brought abouta pleasant congratulatory atmosphere 
and various dinners. This very day a complimentary 
banquet*is given to him atthe Vendome. Among the 
invited guests is one which though silent, yet speaketh— 
a portrait bust by the young poet-sculptor, William 
Ordway Patridge. It is a splendid, strong, massive 
piece of bronze, and, as I hinted, a speaking likeness. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
Mr. William Watson has been writing for over ten 
years. He has twice published én that time a slender 
volume of verse. His poems have repeatedly appeared 
in the Spectator. Yet it is only within the last year that 
the English-speaking world has awakened to the 
knowledge that it has a new poet. ‘‘ Poems” which he 
has just issued, is a small book of 184 pages, which no 
one who loves verse for its own sake can neglect. One's 
time is fully occupied if one keepin touch and knowl- 
edge of the verse which every one must read to be well 
read. There is nothing which so much needs to be read 
often to keep taste at a keen edge as great verse, long 
recognized as such. But if one loves, too, the verse 
which will be so recognized, there is no volume, if we 
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except Mr. Chas. L. Moore’s series of sonnets, which 
better deserves attention than Mr. Watson’s. His 
verse has allusive epithet, and it has elevation. It 
shares, as all verse but the very greatest does, in the 
day’s daily wrangle over the issues ,of the throng. 
The tense string is but too apt to stir with every breeze. 
Above all, Mr. Watson has that rare felicity of phrase 
which stirs emotion as three or four notes will in 
music—we know not how or why. 


* 

* * 
Mr. William Morris has gathered in a volume the 
fugitive pieces of ten years and more. ‘‘ Poems 


by the Way,” are all colored by the pet socialist con- 
viction of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” that while there 
was jam yesterday, and will be jam to-morrow, there is 
none to-day. The past was well. The future will 
be. The present is abominable. This is not true. 
Its false note becomes clear when one stops to see 
that its utterance has to be disguised in archaic forms, 
No sane man ever could select a masquerade costume 
for serious work. This is as true in letters as in life- 
Mr. Morris imitates admirably. His verse has charm: 
Itbeguiles. The misty past rises in a light it never 
had. But no line and no verse rests on that basis 
of unalterable and lasting fact out of which all true 
verse springs. Mr. Morris is too sincere in these 
poems, echoing medizval ballad and Norse song to 
be treated lightly, but ‘‘ Poems by the Way ”’ is almost 
as good a test of one’s knowledge of what poetry 
is not as is Macaulay's ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 


* 
%* * 


It is better, if one hungers for the past and its poetry, 
to read ‘ Beowulf in Prose”’ in Mr. John Earle’s 
fluent translation. The translation cannot be con- 
sidered better than the line for line version published 
ten years ago by Dr. James M. Garnett, which follows 
most closely the order and rhythm of the original. 
Either are far better than Mr. Hayne’s in 1863, in 
iambic verse, or Mr. H. W. Lumsden’s in ballad 
measure in 1881. There are besides Mr.J. M. Kemble’s, 
1837,and Mr. B. Thorpe’s, 1855, both now out of 
date, and Mr. Thomas Arnold’s in 1876, the last prose 
translation before Mr. Earle’s. Mr. Earle’s work is 
less completely equipped with bibliography and 
reference than Mr. Garnett’s, to whom Mr. Earle does 
not allude in his introduction, which gives a summary 
of the English, German and Teuton study of the 
poem. The American is omitted altogether, though 
Messrs. Harrison & Sharpe have published an admi- 
able working edition of the poem. The fac simile 
of the only manuscript in existence,issued by the Early 
English Text Society in 1882, is, of course, the one 
text to which the serious student will turn. Mr. Earle’s 
notes take a wide range and are in the true Oxford 
spirit which is useful as an aid, but dangerous as an 
exclusive guide. He fixes the locality of the poem 
in England, asdoes Mr. Morley, and finds it in 
Mercian politics. 
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Ecuador and its Andes have had the curious fate of 
attracting much attention when M. La Condamine 
and Don Maldonado measured a degree of the earth’s 
surface in 1736, and of having had very little written 
about it since. The maps they made are still standard 
after 150 years. This is true of astonishingly little of 
the earth’s surface. There are equally few places 
which a man could visit as Mr. Edward Whymper 
did in 1879, and then wait twelve years before pub- 
lishing an account of his travels to find the subject 
still fresh. Mr. Edward Whymper is chiefly known 
as a most successful mountain climber. In his new 
book, ‘‘ Travels Among the Great Andes of the Equa- 
tor,” he has done much more. He has described a 
climb of some of the world’s highest mountains, he 
has thrown new light on the behavior of aneroids at 
high elevations, he has described fully and carefully 
mountain sickness, and he has given an admirable 
physiographic account of the region. No one is likely 
to appreciate all this book stands for in labor and per- 
ambulating effort unless one has shared in somesuch 
work. It isa marveious work. Single pages stand 
for weary months of hard labor. Time and delay 
has robbed the tone and temper of the book of some 
of the absorbing zeal of travel; but it has made it 
far more valuable as a scientific record, a model of 
its kind. No one interested in geographical work 
can neglect it, though it may prove heavy to readers 
who turn to travel solely for adventure. Mr. Whymper 
has climbed too much to give all the details one would 
like. 

xx 

Mr. Thomas George Bonney is an Englishman of 
scientific training who has written the kind of semi- 
historical, semi-architectural volumes which endeavor 
to convey local archzology to the_ presumably intelli- 
gent and enquiring reader. In “Christian Doctrine 
and Modern Thought,”’ the Boyle lectures for 1891, 
Mr. Bonney endeavors to place Christian dogma in 
relation to modern thought, or to give it a scientific 
explanation, sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
The task is important and requires the highest 
powers. Mr. Bonney has not succeeded in it. His 
lectures are trite, and it is difficult to see where they 
differ from the general run of apologetics save that 
his definition of each dogma is vague. A scientific 
treatment must begin, if it is to be worth anything, by 
an exact definition of the problem it seeks to solve. 


* 
* & 


Sir Charles Dilke is to-day the best military and 
political critic in the English language, so far as 
equipment goes, and: probably—though this only 
time can tell—as far as judgment is concerned. 
What work the English fleet will have to do in war 
and how strong ought it to be, what are the mutual 
conditions of the battle-field in Central Asia on 
which England and Russia must some day meet and 
settle their supremacy in the continent, and what 
does the English army need ?—are three problems as 
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interesting as any now afloat, ‘“ Imperial Defence’”’ 
says the last word on each of them. It isa book 
especially valuable to the unfortunate editorial writers 
on American newspapers to whom an inscrutable 
Providence assigns the task of explaining in editorials 
cable despatches which tell little about affairs in 
Central Asia, of which they know less, to readers who 
know nothing. The sketch maps of Afghanistan are 


more lucid and accompanied by a better explanation 


of the region than have yet appeared outside of 
technical reports and transactions. The paper on 
the English navy, while sound, could have been 
brought down to a more recent date. 

x» 

“Julius Czsar” by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, is 
written from the present standpoint that all was over 
with the Republic, and that the world was fortunate 
in having Ceesar at hand to save society and establish 
order by founding the empire. This theory is now 
as fully accepted as the tyrant theory was a century 
ago. The former is nearer right than the latter, but 
the truth is probably somewhat nearer the middle 
than Mr. Warde places it. The interest of his book 
lies in his endeavor, often successful, to give the 
character and personality of Czsar prominence. 
The chapter on his closing legislation—his most 
important life-work—is extremely scanty, though it 
is not easy-at this point to separate Czesar’s work 
from that of Augustus. ‘Julius Czesar” is readable, 
it is up to date—save in the particular just mentioned 
—and if it errs in eulogy, this is a venial fault and 
ensures interest. 

Pa 

In 1884 the Socialist vote at the German elections 
first attracted attention as a growing measure and in 
this and the following year Dr. A. Schiiffle, of Stutt- 
gart, wrote three letters sketching social democracy 
as understood in Germany, pointing out its fallacies 
and indicating an answer to its aims and assumptions. 
By 1891 these letters had reached a fourth edition, 
and the author added a note on Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking 
Backward.” It is in its way a rather remarkable 
proof of the visible progress of Socialism in this half 
decade that Dr. Schaffle in this appendix devotes 
himself to the hope that current natural causes under 
an individual system would produce most of the re- 
sults desired by Socialists. The book is excessively 
German, conservative and reactionary. It has a 
useful analysis of the Socialist plan, but it is written 
in complete ignorance of the progress made else- 
where in securing initiative organization and control 
for labor employed in production here andin England. 
Prof. Summer, of Yale, has done all Dr. Schiaffle 
seeks to do, and done it better, though less methodi- 
cally, G 

* 

The peace of the seas, to-day universal, was last 
secured in Chinese and Japanese waters. Forty years 
ago, it was still true there, as it once was Ioo years 
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ago in the Mediterranean, that any merchantman 
must always be ready to fight for her safety. Piracy 
was suppressed quite as much by the defence of mer- 
chantmen as by the attacks of men-of-war. Abler 
seamen, better fighting or headier daring has nowhere 
been shown on any decks than under the English 
and American merchant ensign in the straits, creeks 
and rivers of China. The best of it was done in 
opium traffic, a bad trade carried on by good men. 
Captain Lindlay Anderson in ‘‘ Among Typhoons and 
Pirate Craft,” continues the story of his ‘‘ Cruise in an 
Opium Clipper,’’ and there are few ‘‘ books for boys” 
better or healthier than this readable, accurate and 
real narrative. It needs a map, but the simplicity of 
the story carries one along even with this lack. 
x» 

Mr. Thomas O'Conor Sloane, for six years past 
one of the editors of the Scéentific American, published 
four years ago a little book of simple scientific exper- 
iments, and he has succeeded this by a thin volume 
intended to show the various toys and simple appa- 
ratus in which electricity can be used. ‘ Electric Toy- 
making” is intended for amateurs; some considerable 
capacity in dealing with the simpler metal-work is 
needed to use it, but ithas nothing which could not be 
easily done by an amateur or even a boy of 16 or so. 
The directions are simple, the cuts are clear and the 
book presupposes a rudimentary acquaintance with 
ordinary chemical reactions and simple electrical 
fittings. 


PAUL HEYSE. 

Paul Johann Ludwig Heyse, poet, dramatist and 
novelist, was born March 15, 1830,in Berlin. His 
father, Karl Heyse, was a distinguished university 
professor and philologist, and published, besides other 
works, “‘A Dictionary of the German Language.” 
Johann Heyse, Paul’s grandfather, was also a writer, 
anda native of Germany. ‘‘Men and Women of the 
Time” supplies the following facts: Paul Heyse was 
educated in the Frederick-William Gymnasium of 
his native city, and in the Universities of Berlin and 
Bonn, where he applied himself to the study of phil- 
ology. In 1852 he repaired to Italy, to examine the 
manuscripts in the public libraries of Rome, Florence 
and Venice. In May, 1854, he was summoned to 
Munich by King Maximilian, and he there married 
the daughter of the eminent writer on art, Franz 
Kugler. He has written some tragedies, which have 
been performed in various towns of Germany, viz; 
‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,” 1850; ‘‘ Meleager,” 1854; 
“‘ The Men of the Palatinate in Ireland (Die Pfalzer 
in Irland),’’ 1855; ‘Elizabeth Charlotte,’”’ 1860; 
‘‘The Counts. Von des Esche;” and some others, 
He has also produced narrative and epic poems. 
‘‘The Brothers,’’ 1852; ‘“‘Thecla,” a poem in nine 
cantos, 1858 ; and anumber of collections of metrical 
tales and novels ‘‘Gesammelte Novellen in Ver- 
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sen,’ 1863. His later productions are ‘ Trouba- 
dour-Novellen,”’ 1882; ‘‘ Don Juan’s End,” a trag- 
edy; ‘‘Buch des Freundschaft,” and ‘“ Siechen- 
trost,”” 1883; and ‘‘Gesammelte Werke,” in 21 
volumes, 1872-1885. 

Of his tales, ‘‘In Paradise”’ (‘‘Im Paradiese”’), 
and “Children of the World”’ (‘‘ Kinder der Welt’), 
are perhaps best known. ‘Barbarossa and Other 
Tales,’ ‘‘The Dead Lake,’ “ L’Arrabiata,” “La 
Marchesa and Other Tales,’’ ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Canoness,” have all appeared in English translation. 
He has written also on esthetics and on Spanish, 
French, Provencal, Italian and romance literature, 


PAUL HEYSE. 
T. Y. Crowell & Company, From “‘ Eminent Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


In'George Brandt’s ‘‘ Eminent Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” published a few years ago, Paul 
Heyse is the subject of a very comprehensive and 
critical appreciation. In appearance he is described 
as “a handsome man of debonnair bearing, with 
winning dark eyes and charming manners. He has 
been spared the struggles of the literary man, for he 
has always had plenty of money.” 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


‘‘ As I read over my own works, and painfully realize 
their great defects, I am moved to wonder why I have 
been accorded such unusual success when many 
writers who far excel me as poets and artists have 
failed to win recognition or remuneration. I think it 
must be due to the fact that I threw into my work a 
good deal of the extreme vitality with which I was 
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endowed. It touched the public like an electric wave, 
and brought my verses into immediate notice. 

‘*Yet I shall be forgotten while more careful and con- 
scientious artists live in the memory of the world. 
While I realize all my shortcomings, I do not see 
how I could have done differently in the past. I per- 
formed the duty nearest to me as well as I knew how 
to do. I heard recently that Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman honored me by the remark that he wished 
he could have had the literary training of me from my 
twelfth year; he would have made a better poet of 
me. I believe this to betrue. He would have taught 
me that the manner of expression is as worthy of 
consideration as the thought to be expressed—a fact 
I was sadly tardy in discovering. He would have 
caused me to contribute more to art, but I fear less to 
duty than I have done. I should have been a better 
poet, but a less useful financier and citizen. I should 
be remembered long by critics, but less gratefully by 
those to whom I owe my existence.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox thus estimates her own work, 
and strikes the keynote to her methods of expression. 
She was born in Wisconsin, ten miles from Madison, 
of poor parents with an inheritance from her mother 
of talent, charm and beauty. The family was without 
means to secure Juxuries or to provide means of 
indulging the longing of the young poetess for city 
delights and socialexcitements. At fourteen years of 
age her poems and sketches were first published in 
the Mew York Mercury. The poem—* A desperate 
love-song”’ she calls it—was ridiculed by the editors 
who hoped thereby to prevent the aspirant from 
any further literary effort. Her perseverance was 
rewarded, however, in two years time, when she 
was “basking in the sunlight of local fame and 
appreciation.” Soon after was published ‘‘ Drops of 
Water,’’ a small volume containing verses on the sub- 
ject of total abstinence. The copyright was secured 
by the National Temperance Publishing House in 
New York City for fifty dollars, and with this sum of 
money the young authoress felt rich indeed. 

A miscellaneous collection of poems entitled 
“‘ Shells,” published when she was about twenty, was 
unsuccessful, and the volume is now out of print. 
By her own confession any effort to write on historical 
subjects or ‘‘ for reform,” as her now numerous friends 
advised, failed. Her muse refused to sing at its 
best for any object other than the unselfish one 
of providing comforts for her parents, in beau- 
tifying their home and caring for them in sick- 
ness. All untaught as she was in the ways of the 
world, and lacking all knowledge by experience of 
the sufferings and joys of humanity, her impulse was 
still to interpret the throbbings of the human heart, 
and though often branded as ‘sentimental trash,” 
her poems found always a ready market. Her 
income, her social advantages, and the popularity 
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she so ardently craved increased, and in the midst of 
these realizations her decidedly successful ‘‘ Poems 
of Passions”’ appeared. This work brought warm 
words and high praise from the most celebrated peo- 
ple in the land ; it also brought letters containing the 
reverse of praise. However, with the proceeds she 
was enabled to surround her parents with substantial 
and enduring comfort. 

Ella Wheeler was married in May, 1884, to Mr. 
Robert L. Wilcox. Her only child, a boy, died while 
yeta baby. Inher home she is surrounded by com- 
fort and elegance, and she receives and dispenses 
warm hospitality among a host of friends. In manner 
she’is animated and charming; in looks she is girlish, 
and when her youthful appearance is remarked she 
confesses that she has a deceptive face, and that 
she can claim thirty summers. She is of medium 
height, has brown hair tinted with red, and her eyes 
are blue. In dress she has exquisite taste. In her 
relations with those with whom she comes in contact, 
whether of high station in life or humble, her attitude 
is that of sympathetic listener, friend and, if need be, 
reformer. Her interest in each one’s personality is 
intense, and ¢hzugs will be impatiently dismissed from 
her mind to make room and time for feople. She 
scatters sunshine, and inspires force and energy jin 
others from her mere presence. And she is a firm 
believer in the power of good over evil—of light 
over darkness. 

WHAT PEASANTS READ. 

Mdlle. Anne de Bovet, of Paris, has been trying 
to find out what the average French peasant reads. 
The result of her investigations is curious, and yet 
typical of what is best and worst in rural France. 
Works dealing with agriculture, even when couched 
in the driest and most scientific terms, are eagerly 
bought and learnt by heart. Perroult and Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales are very popular, Certain 
sentences and stories in Rabelais have apparently 
gone down from generation to generation, for his 
works are not often found on provincial bookshelves. 
All the great classics have a place in the municipal 
library existing in every village in France, but only the 
young people ever read them. The /etit Journal, 
with its detailed accounts of what we should here 
term police-court cases, and daily instalment of mild 
sensational story, is widely popular, and really forms 
a library in itself; for the French peasant’s horror of 
waste causes him to keep a file of even his daily half- 
penny paper. 

But what do English peasants read? A careful 
investigator tells us that ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress,” 
“Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’’ and two American works 
of fiction—‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” and “ The Wide, 
Wide World"—are to be found in most English 
well-to-do laborers’ cottages, and sometimes also an 
old edition of Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela” or “ Clarissa 
Harlowe.” Scott and Dickens are almost unknown ; 
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none of the modern men have penetrated below a 
certain genteel stratum, if we except religious writers 
and preachers, whose written sermons command a 
certain sale in the country districts. Shakespere is 
read in Warwickshire, but nowhere else, ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ in all the seacoast villages, and Burns in 
Scotland. Canadian Bookseller. 


DANIEL L. DAWSON. 


‘‘Dan” Dawson is an iron merchant of Philadel- 
phia, a bachelor, and a man well-known in the clubs 
of the city. He was born in Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 


December 17, 1856. His father was also in the iron 
business, and Mr. Dawson is at present chairman of 
the Gray’s Ferry Foundry and BoilerCompany. He 
has long been actively interested in athletic sports, 
having taken up boxing in his youth as a means of 
fostering and maintaining his health. He is tall and 
well-built, and little looks the poet he is. An article, 
“With the Gloves—Boxing,” together with a poem, 
‘A Fragment,” both from his pen, appeared in Li- 
pincott's Magazine for last January. All his published 
poetry has appeared in Liffincott's since September, 
1887. It is now proposed to issue in the course 
of the summer or fall a volume of his collected 
poems to be entitled ‘‘ The Seeker in the Marshes and 
Other Poems.” This will contain about forty selections, 
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among them a fragment of a Norse epic. Mr. Daw- 
son has made extensive study of Norse mythology, 
and has lectured on the subject in Philadelphia. 

Mr. William S. Walsh, wrote of him as follows in 
the Philadelphia Times: 

His early days were passed on a farm. When a 
boy his father came to Philadelphia and founded an 
iron business which the young man now owns. He 
attended La Salle College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is a hard student in his favorite lines 
of intellectual work, and an authority on Norse mytho- 
logical literature. His poetry is full of the old Norse 
vigor, full, too, of its melancholy, its unsated heart- 
hunger. There is sweetness as well as strength in 
his lines, felicity in the use of words and epithets, an 
archaic simplicity of diction. His ‘“ Pierian Spring” 
is evidently fed from the well of English undefiled. 
His chief regret at present is that his business does 
not leave him sufficient leisure to cultivate what he 
modestly calls ‘‘ the gift of rhyme.” 


REVIEWS. 


FAMILY DEGENERATIONS. 


MARRIAGE AND DISEASE. A Study of Heredity and 
the more important Family Degenerations. ByS. A, K. 
Strahan, M. D., Barrister-at-Law, 326 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. . 

It requires but slight acquaintance with the subject to 

perceive that the study of heredity is very baffling, 

but the inquirers in this field have not permitted 
themselves to be discouraged, and the observation of 
its phenomena has never been more general or more 
persistent than it is to-day. A book from which any 
reader may obtain a comprehensive and very clear 
idea of the lines in which this branch of scientific 
inquiry is now extending, and of the results which 
have so far been obtained from it is afforded in 

Strahan’s work. The title suggests a point for which 

the author especially contends, the point, namely, 

that it is desirable to regulate marriage in order that 

a number of the more terrible diseases which are 

known or believed to be hereditary may be done 

away with. The diseases especially considered here 
are insanity, drunkenness, epilepsy, syphilis, deaf- 
mutism, cancer, consumption—including all tuber- 
cular disease—gout, rheumatism, and _ instinctive 
criminality. Many curious suggestions arise in the 
course of this inquiry—a number of them more cu- 
rious than profitable, apparently. The consideration 
of what is called ‘‘initial heredity,” for instance, 
seems rather hopeless, if not as regards reasonable 
conclusions, still certainly as regards control; and it 
is at least surprising to find remarks from the opening 
chapter of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” here quoted as an 
instance of scientific insight. The proposition, re- 
cently elaborated in such interesting fashion by Prof. 

Cesare Lombroso, that the condition of insanity is 

valuable for its tendency to the production of genius, 
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though maintained also by such an authority as Dr, 
Maudsley, is opposed by Dr. Strahan, who believes that 
the chances of the insane parent enriching the world 
by begetting the genius are not sufficiently good to 
justify the insane in hazarding the experiment. The 
chapter on late marriages in Dr. Strahan’s book is 
full of interest, and will be surprising to many. It is 
here set down that the period of age during which 
children should be begotten is in the woman from 
twenty to thirty, and in the man from twenty-five to 
forty. The children of the immature are without 
courage and virility, and of the children of senile 
parentage Dr. Strahan declares that they are char:c- 
terized by low cunning, moral perversion, and _heart- 
less cruelty, and recruit in startling measure the ranks 
of the world’s murderers. Few books of scientific 
inquiry suggest more interesting questions or treat 
questions more interestingly than this. N.Y. Sun. 


TENNYSON’S NEW DRAMA, 


THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MARIAN. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 155 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

No man ever produced a great work of art when past 
four score years. ‘‘The Foresters’’ furnishes no 
exception tothisrule. Yet it is such a work as onlya 
great artist could have produced. It cannot be con- 
sidered a good play. It tells the familiar story of 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian in the simplest man- 
ner possible, but whatever effect it has upon the stage 
must be owing more to accessories—to music and 
pictures and the stage atmosphere—than to the essen- 
tials of character or action. The characters are but 
slightly drawn, the situations are imperfectly devel- 
oped and the action is of an elementary sort that is 
scarcely more than sufficient fora comicopera. And 
yet it is a manly English poem, finely picturesque and 
full of the feeling and freedom of the woods as of the 
conventional romanticism that supplies the motive. 
It is the work of an old man who has lost his freshness 
of invention as well as his force and fervor of expres- 
sion, but who has not lost his English sentiment, his 
courageous sympathy or his sense of beauty and of 
musical form. His verse is naturally less fluent than 
of old, and it halts at times in a way that would have 
been impossible to him a few years earlier. Even 
where it has the old cadence its beauties are recognized 
as repetitions of an earlier note, as mannerisms rather 
than examples of a natural manner. Yet with all 
this there is a certain artistic authority and poetic 
charm that compel a recognition not merely respect- 
ful but interested. It can add nothing to Lord 
Tennyson’s fame, but we feel that no one but Tenny- 
son, or one completely imbued with Tennyson’s 
thought, could have written it. The numerous songs 
with which the play is interspersed are especially 
characteristic in their employment of musical repeti- 
tions. Here is one sung.by Little John: 
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To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
Tosleep! to sleep! 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep! to sleep! 
Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past ! 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 
To sleep! to sleep! 
One of Marian’s songs is worth singing : 
Love flew in at the window, 
As Wealth walk’d in at the door. 
“ You have come for you saw Wealth coming,” said I. 
But he flutter’d his wings with a sweet little cry, 
I'll cleave to you rich or poor. 
Wealth dropt out of the window, 
Poverty crept thro’ the door, 
“ Well, now, you would fain follow Wealth,” said I. 
But he fluttered his wings as he gave me the lie, 
I cling to you all the more. 


The last is a round or glee, for Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
music, on which the curtain falls: 


Now the king is home again, and never more to roam again, 
Now the king is home again, the king will have his own 
again, 
Home again, home again, and each will have his own again» 
All the birds in merry Sherwood sing and sing him home 
again. Philadelphia Times. 
POTIPHAR’S WIFE 
AND OTHER Poems. By Sir Edward Arnold, author 
of “ Light of Asia,’ “Light of the World,” etc. 128 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents; white parch- 
ment, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 
This volume might be called a poetic “ souvenir de 
voyage,” for it contains verses suggested to Sir Edwin 
Arnold, when visiting Japan, Egypt, and America. 
‘“ Potiphar's Wife”’ is the more ambitious poem of the 
twenty-six found in the collection. If there can bea 
certain reticence in describing the allurements exer- 
cised by Asenath, and the temptation of Yusuf, the 
poet exercises it. Here is the impassioned woman 
decked as Mme. Bernhardt put on the stage Cleopatra, 
another frail Egyptian woman. We assist at Asen- 
ath’s toilet: 
« Drew the long lashes separate, and gilded 
Her flesh with palm-flow’r dust, to beautify 
The ambered satin of her nape and neck, 
And deftly with red henna did she deck 
Her slender finger tips, and washed with myrrh 
Her long black tresses, braiding them in strings ; 
* x a % % % 
And ’thwart her breasts—like lotus blossoms blown— 
A purple, spangled sindon hath she thrown.” 


If it had not been for the cat, Pasht, whose prying eyes 
Asenath feared, what then? The two following lines 
have an Alfred de Musset coloring. Thetempter has 
Yusuf at her feet, and then she— 

«“% * * poured her black imperial hair 


%” 


In waves upon her sandals. * * 
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Sir Edwin, in the climax, uses old Elizabethan when 
he writes of Asenath— 
“ Turning, she made to clip him, but he broke. 


* 
You cannot be namby-pamby when the temptations 
of this Biblical St. Anthony are described. Perhaps, 
no matter how cleverly it is done, the contrast does 
not show the moral strength of Joseph. The daintiest 
of the Japanese verses are those dedicated to the 
Musmee, and they are as pretty asthe girl he de- 
scribes : 
“The Musmee has brown velvet eyes, 
Curtained with satin, sleepily. 
You wonder if those lids would rise 
The newest, strangest sight to see; 
But when she chatters, laughs or plays 
K6to, biwa, or samisen, 
No jewel gleams with brighter rays 
Than flash from those dark lashes then.’’ 
The verse in ‘‘ Potiphar’s Wife and Other Poems”’ is 
pleasant enough and graceful enough, and that is al} 
Sir Edwin, perhaps, intended. N. Y. Times. 


BALZAC’S BIOGRAPHY. 


A MEMOIR OF HONORE DE BALzac. Compiled and 
written by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With portrait 
and illustration. 370 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 


No one on this side of the water can be more thor- 
oughly ex rapport with Balzac than is the author of 
this memoir, the translator of the great French writer. 

Miss Wormeley does not call the volume a biog- 
raphy, but simply ‘‘a memoir,” and she reproduces 
portions of Balzac’s childhood and youth as his sister 
Laure, Mme. Surville, has written it, with such impor- 
tant notices of the man as have been obtainable from 
the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Théophile 
Gautier, George Sand, Léon Gozlan, Werdet, Ferry, 
and more particularly from Champfleury. The author 
tells us of the difficulty there is in endeavoring to 
present anything like a continuous life of Balzac. 
Sometimes there were years, even in his prime, when 
he was celebrated, when through accident or design, 
his own self was withdrawn from public view. His 
method of work was exactly such as would hide him 
away for months at a time. The most painstaking, 
the most truthful of all artists, literary or otherwise, 
he would leave Paris for a month or a year and seek, 
hundreds of miles away, some view or some of the 
facts he wanted. 

Balzac went to school at Vendome, under clerical 
rule, and there every effort was made to smother his 
intellect. There he was for seven years, suffering not 
less ia mind than in body. Free at home to range 
in the fields of his dear Tourraine, at the Vendome 
school he was caged, badly lodged, and, from scanty 
clothing, had chilblains. He was deemed by the 
clerical pedagogues a dull boy, “‘ incapable,” and there 
is no question but that, misled by them, Honoré’s 
father and mother accepted their opinions. Some- 
how, when all the world was reading Balzac, the father 
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may have wondered, but the mother never believed 
that her son was famous. It was, perhaps, the dear 
old grandfather alone who had faith in the talents of 
his grandson. Anyhow, the grandfather, seeing how 
the boy had run down, insisted that he should be 
taken from school. He was fourteen when he was 
attacked “ with a sort of coma,” probably arising from 
congestion of the brain. The teeming thoughts of a 
marvelous boy asserted themselves and the effort to 
cramp them and the punishments he received for 
thinking came near killing him. His body could have 
stood it all, but not his head. It was preposterous of 
him as a lad to have said, ‘‘ The world will talk of me 
some day,” and that was as Mme. Surville says, the 
cause of innumerable little tortures, ‘‘ preludes to the 
greater tortures he was to bear as the cost of his 
acquired glory.” 

Never was apprenticeship harder. The father 
wanted Honoré to become a lawyer. There was a 
position as a notary open to him, The young man 
was a glutton for work. At twenty-one his legal 
studies were ended, but Honoré declined becoming a 
notary. He would bean author. Fancy a prosaic 
father, a French father at that, having a notary’s place 
to give his son, and the young man throwing away 
the chance of a fortune. There was dismay. Said 
one friend who was consulted: ‘‘ Well, Honoré writes 
a good hand. If I were in your place I should not 
hesitate to put Honoré in some Government clerkship 
where, with your influence he will soon manage to sup- 
port himself.” Fancy Pegasus yoked to a brick cart. 
It seems as if it were more particularly Mme. de Bal- 
zac who thought she could force Honoré to terms. 
‘‘My mother,” writes Mme. Surville, “less confiding 
than her husband, thought that a little hardship would 
soon bring Honoré to submission.” 

From a comfortable home Honoré went into a gar- 
ret in the Rue Lesdiguiéres, with barely means enough 
to keep him alive. ‘‘ There, bean author,” the mother 
may have said; “‘ hereis your chance.” Honoré did 
not complain. Hewas happy. He nursed his ideas. 
He conceived a tremendous tragedy, and called it 
“‘ Cromwell,” and when it was finished he read it to 
his family, and the result of his labors was laughed 
at. No doubt it was very bad. Think, however, of 
his superb reply at their crushing criticisms. ‘‘ Trag- 
edies are not in my line, that is all,’’ and then he re- 
turned to his garret. So he worked on for fifteen 
months incessantly. Then his mother became anxious 
and recalled him. Instead of being daunted with his 
garret experiences, he rather liked them, and wanted 
some small sum allowed him so that he might return 
to his attic and fight it out there. ‘To be famous, to 
be loved,”’ was all that he was after. 


Never once did he doubt his future success. ‘‘ He 
rocked himself to sleep in hope,’ and hadmany crue] 
awakenings. ‘‘More mind and energy,” writes 
Honoré’s sister, ‘‘ were spent by my brother in strug- 
gling against misfortune than in writing the ‘ Comedie 
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Humaine.’ "’ It was because of the opposition of the 
family to his becoming an author and living by his 
pen that he became a publisher and type founder and 
was ruined, and ever afterward until he married Mme. 
Hanska he was in debt. His life was one long strug- 
gle to pay principal and accumulating interest. 

We need not give in chronological order Balzac’s 
works. Many volumes were published without his 
signature. Perhaps had he written Honoré de Balzac 
on the title page creditors would have pounced on 
him and the possibility of his writing closed. ‘Les 
Chouans” was his first work attracting attention, 
written in 129, and then ‘‘ Physiologie du Marriage ” 
made him famous. We think the surest indica- 
tion of his genius, the first spark of it, flashes in his 
‘“‘L’Usurier,”” when Gosbec makes an appearance. In 
1831 came “‘ La Peau de Chagrin”’; aad in 1832, the 
tragedy of ‘Colonel Chabert,” and the most re- 
markable psychological work ever created, ‘‘ Louis 
Lambert,’’ and in 1834, that romance ‘‘Le Pére 
Goriot,"’ and Le Pére Goriot, the poor old man 
who made vermicelli, has the grandeur of a King 
Lear. Balzac might have been happy, had he 
lived, after Mme. Hanska became his wife. But 
overwork and anxiety killed him. If Balzac had 
been of steel the strain would have shivered him. 
He died in 1850, two years after his marriage. 

For having made so honest and interesting a 
memoir as the one under notice American readers 
should feel grateful to Miss Wormeley. V. Y. Zimes. 


RENAN’S ‘“‘ DETACHED LEAVES.” 
RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN. 

Translated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 

327 pp. 12 mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
The best that any man, be he sage or simpleton, can 
do in literature is to give to the world Fis recollec- 
tions. Ernest Renan wrote a much talked of “ Life 
of Jesus’’ and an interesting ‘‘ History of the People 
of Israel,’”’ yet his smallest book just published— 
‘Recollections and Letters’’—is more interesting 
than either of those above named, for with it in hand 
the reader can study the mentality of the author—a 
subject which becomes interesting in proportion to 
the work which the said author has previously at- 
tempted. The book contains about thirty papers, 
widely differing as to subject and line of thought, but 
between them they leave a very distinct impression 
of Renan—of a man who is both thoughtful and gay, 
reverent and iconoclastic; a man of ideas who, never- 
theless, does not allow the past or the future to rob 
him of anything which the present has to offer. At 
times he suggests the Hebrew seer, at other times 
the unfrocked priest who has been schooled in the 
eternal verities yet has become deeply interested in 
material actualities. 

To many readers the preface, which is long, will be 

the most interesting part of the book, for it is apolo- 
getic and defensive. * * * He warns the young 
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to pay attention to the present and not be too curious 
about a future which must take care of itself and which 
they cannot influence. ‘‘ Dear children, it is useless 
to give yourselves such a headache. Amuse your- 
selves, since you are only twenty years old; work 
also.” 

Here is a characteristic combination of materialism 
and religion : 

To tell the truth, as I have already allowed it to be 
understood elsewhere, the fate which would suit me 
best is purgatory, a charming place, where many 
charming romances begun on earth must be con- 
tinued, and which one can be in no haste to leave, 
especially in view of the few attractions of Paradise. 
What sometimes renders me not so very anxious to 
attain that place of delight is its monotony. Can one 
change one’s place there? Heavens! how quickly one 
will have exhausted one’s neighbor! Trips from 
planet to planet would suit me well enough; but the 
devout old women, who, they say, will form the ma- 
jority of the elect, would not suit me at all. May God’s 
will be done! 

Celestial Father, I thank thee for life! It has 
been sweet and precious to me, surrounded as I have 
been by excellent beings who have not allowed me to 
doubt thy designs. I have not been exempt from sin ; 
I have had the defects of all men; but I have always 
pulled the bridle of reason in time. Whatever those 
who call themselves thy priests may say, I have not 
committed any very evil actions. I have loved truth 
and I have made sacrifices for it; I have desired thy 
day and [I still believe in it. 

For his literary reputation he fears only the results 
of what liars may say. He says that some future 
Commission on the Literary History of France “ will 
be obliged to combat documents which will tell it that 
I received a million from M. de Rothschild for writing 
the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ nearly as much from the Emperor 
Napoleon III., who later on, having dismissed me, 
gave me arich pension on the Journal des Savants. 
The commission will unravel all this in accordance 
with the rules of criticism; I am sure that its verdict 
will be admitted by sensible people.” 

The book throughout is a revelation of the man— 
of his greatness as well as his limitations. Both qual- 
ities are prominent, and will recall, with reference to 
the author, the remark of the late lamented philoso- 
pher, Josh Billings, regarding Socrates: ‘‘ He’d hev 
been a good deal of feller ef he’d been raised in the 
United States of America.” N. Y. Herald. 


A COLLABORATED NOVEL. 


By Blanche Willis 
225 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 


A FELLOWE AND His WIFE. 
Howard and William Sharp. 
by mail, $1.10. 

This strikes the critical reader rather as a ‘four de 

force than as a seriously-intended story ; rather as if 

written because the doing of the work amused the 
clever doers of it than because it was imagined the 
finished work would please any considerable public. 

The story is told in the form of letters that pass be- 

tween a young German nobleman and his wife. They 

have been comrades from childhood, but the mar- 
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riage on her side has been one of respect and friend- 
liness only ; her one dream is to realize her ambition 
as an artist. With her husband's full leave she goes 
to Rome, to train and test her power. The letters 
between them tell of the temptations into which she fell, 
and the outcome of them. A quaint and vococo interest 
is lent to the book by the fact that the baron’s letters 
are written by the feminine collaborator, and the 
wife’s by the masculine one. The result is rather 
curious than admirable ; though it is to be added that 
Miss Howard has succeeded in making the baron much 
more human and probable than Mr. Sharp has done 
with his wife. The baroness, in fact, is quite unintel- 
ligible, not to say impossible; and if anything could 
be more weirdly unlikely than her answering her hus- 
band’s warnings of her foreseen danger by rhapso- 
dies over the Roman fountains, it would be the virile 
and sensible sort of man her husband is pictured as 
being, leaving to her own perilous folly the woman to 
whom he has intrusted his name and his honor. If 
one can good-naturedly throw the probabilities over- 
board the story has much that is entertaining. The 
baron’s letters have many fine lines; ‘‘the solemn 
insistence of the sea,’’ for instance; the “frosty, 
dusky mornings ” of the wintry North; the nights of 
—‘‘ what shall I call it?—northern delight ; the north 
at its bleakest ; the pines heavy with snow, and creak- 
ing in the rush of the wind; the boom of the sea, 
calling, calling through the darkness.” There are 
many of the sensitively pretty phrases, too, which we 
have learned to associate with Miss Howard’s style— 
‘the long, thin lines of chin and throat and limb that 
are so maidenly and touching ; that mingling of boy- 
ish contour and feminine softness, dear to the 
ancients.” 

Both Miss Howard and Mr. Sharp have, in the 
past given us such notably good work, that it seems 
as ungracious as truthful to note that collaboration 
has resulted not in multiplication, but in subtraction 
of charm. Boston Transcript. 


INDIKA. 


The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With maps 
and illustrations. 794 pp. Indexed. Crown 8vo, 


$4.50; by mail, $4.88. 
Bishop Hurst’s aim is to describe these countries ‘‘ as 
they are to-day ;”’ but his plan embraces much more 
than entertaining accounts of what he saw and heard 
in a visit which took him to “nearly all the large 
places and to many of the more obscure.’’ He 
endeavors to show what India has been in history, 
what elements compose its vast population, and what 
its natural climatic and civil divisions are, its industries, 
religions, etc. In addition to the chapters which are 
devoted to this purpose there are copious appendices 
at the end, giving the principal dates in Indian history, 
a summary of the census of trades and occupations, 
a list of books and periodicals published in India in 
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1886, and much other information in convenient form 
for reference. 

In the descriptive portions, those which are 
specially characteristic of Bishop Hurst, one of 
the best is ‘‘ The Enchanted Road to Kandy,” in 
Ceylon. The rich, tropical scenery, the succession of 
cultivated fields, wild forests covered with a tangle of 
luxuriant vines, and ragged mountains hidden by a 
wealth of soft, green vegetation, are made to pass 
before one as a wonderful panorama. The Bishop is 
evidently as fond of architecture as of the wonders of 
Nature, and tells in an easy, graceful and entertaining 
style of the cave temples, long since abandoned as 
places of worship and standing as relics of an India 
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of ages ago, and as proofs ‘‘that the gross and gro- 
tesque Hindu paganism of these later days is only a 
vile lapse from the earlier and better faiths" ; also of 
the later temples, the tombs and other notable build- 
ings, of which copious illustrations serve, with a clear 
text, to convey full impressions of the various exam- 
ples of Indian architecture. There are notable chap- 
ters on the Brahmo Somaj, the Opium Question, 
Christian Missions, and what England has done for 
India. The native movement toward a purer, theistic 
faith, as represented in the four Somajes, or divisions, 
is sympathetically treated. It is not condemned 
because it is not distinctively Christian, nor is it ridi- 
culed because it has so soon become much divided; 
but it is recognized as significant of the breaking 
away of the Hindu mind from the bonds of a corrupt 
and superstitious faith, and of an honest endeavor to 
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establish a purer and more ethical religion. The 
author believes, as we do, that when India shall have 
become a Christian country it will be seen that the 
result was hastened, not alone by the labors of the 
missionaries, but by the weaker efforts of such Hindu 
reformers as Rammohun Roy and Chunder Sen. 

Since the chapter on the Opium Question was written 
Parliament has spoken in condemnation of the traffic. 
This would have furnished our author with an admira- 
ble illustration of the growing conscience of the Eng- 
lish nation on the subject. The vote of Parliament, 
however, was only expressive of the moral view of the 
matter. It is not action, only expression; but it is 
undoubtedly significant of the approach of the day in 
which the complicity of the 
Government with this mon- 
strous business will be ended. 

The history and develop- 
ment of Christian missions 
are given with sufficient full- 
ness ; but we greatly miss 
a chapter summing up the 
results, indicating the lines 
of influence radiating from 
them, and suggesting the 
particulars in which they 
need strengthening. The 
chapters on this subject are 
not given consecutively, but 
are separated, widely in some 
cases, and do not there- 
fore have the effect that con- 
tinuous treatment would 
give. ‘‘ What England Has 
Done for India’ is an ex- 
cellent subject for the last 
pages, which are strong and 
impressive. We do not at 
all disagree with the very 
hearty encomium which Bish- 
op Hurst bestows upon Eng- 
lish rule in India. It has 
been benign, it has brought peace and unity to a divided 
country, it has established a reign of law under which 
Thuggism and peculiar social disorders have almost 
ceased, it has tended to develop industry and general 
prosperity. ‘‘ Thereal fact,” says our author, is not that 
the Englishman “has conquered the country, but 
that he has discovered it, and now governs it by as gen- 
erous laws and as even justice, as he rules over the 
millions within sight of his Parliament at Westminster.” 
If the reader will bear in mind, while reading the last 
chapter, how severe are the criticisms which some of 
the missionaries, particularly English missionaries, 
have written of England’s policy in India concerning 
matters of religion, he will be able to appreciate 
more fully Bishop Hurst's enthusiastic, and, we 
think, just tribute to England. 
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The publishers have made a very beautiful volume 
of ‘‘ Indika,”’ and we are sure that those who venture 
to buy it, on what we have said about it, will find 
that it will answer admirably a useful purpose if 
placed among books of reference on India, and will 
furnish many an hour’s entertainment, if pleasant 
reading and beautiful illustrations are desired. 

N. Y. Independent. 
MR. WHYMPER’S ANDES. 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
Equator. By Edward Whymper. With maps and 
illustrations. 456 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.83. 

There are but few men in the world who combine 

complementary qualities in generous proportions, so 

when one of them offers the results of his thought and 
labor the occasion should be regarded as notable. 

Such a man is Edward Whymper, traveler, naturalist, 

artist and author. His new book is one of the hand- 

somest and most interesting of the year. Many years 
ago the author, who to his other special qualifications 
adds that of mountain climbing, planned a visit to 
the Andes, and twelve years ago put his purpose into 
execution. That the printed results are so late in 
appearing may be explained by the fact that Mr. 

Whymper is his own engraver, and has made a superb 

picture book as well as a good story. There are more 

than a hundred illustrations, many of them of full 
page size and all after the author’s own photographs 
and drawings as well as his graver. He climbed 

Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, looking down into their 

fiery craters, took pot luck with the natives, noted the 

fauna and the flora of the regions traversed, and was 
even so studious as to investigate the vermin, which 
are the principal inhabitants of Spanish-American 
countries. His narrative is as full of diversity and 
the unexpected as his pictures, and the result 
of the whole is a book which any one would 
be glad to own, whether he be scientist or casual 
reader. Like any cultivated Englishman Mr. Whym- 
per seems to have a taste for bric-a-brac. He says; 


I went to that country possessed with the notion that 
there must have been an equatorial ‘‘stone age,” 
though without positive information that stone imple- 
ments could be found, or knowing whether, during 
Incarial times, weapons and implements of stone 
were in use. Having nothing to show fora long time 
there were no results. If one talked of the Incas, the 
Natives inquired, with surprise, ‘‘ Who were they ?” 
and they seemed equally unacquainted with their 
(probably) much more remote ancestors. So we fell 
back upon asking for ‘old things,” and then came 
shabby umbrella tops, battered scissors and broken 
pottery—objects which were rejected because they 
were not nearly old enough. At length we seemed to 
have struck oil. One night, when at supper, the door 
was stealthily opened and a rough head peeped 
around, peering out of a dilapidated poncho that con- 
cealed a bulky object. ‘You have something to 
show ?” ‘Yes, Sefior.” ‘Is it old?” “ That it is;” 
and tossing aside his ragged garment, he displayed 
his treasure, saying, triumphantly, “ This is very old, 
Sefior!”’ 
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It was a battered tin teakettle! The author’s de- 
scriptions of the people are pleasingly devoid of that 
contemptuous tone which most British travelers 
assume when writing of people who cannot trace their 
lineage to. English stock. He describes, but seldoms 
criticises, and he conveys a world of suggestion in 
some simply written paragraphs. NV. Y. Herald. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


With some account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. In two volumes. 
With frontispiece portrait, maps and _ illustrations. 
516-631 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.35. 

In no other way could the four hundredth anniversary 

of the landing of Columbus be more appropriately 
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commemorated than by the production of a history 
worthy of the event. Hitherto there has existed in 
no language an account of the finding of the New 
World and of its consequences which could be deemed 
entirely adequate on the score at once of trustworthi- 
ness, breadth of view, depth of insight, and effective 
exposition. We have at last such a work in John 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America.’” We do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce this book—and we speak with a 
distinct recognition of our indebtedness to Bancroft 
and Prescott—the most valuable contribution to his- 
tory that has been made by an American. It is a 
book of which the author’s countrymen may well be 
proud, whether they consider the range and variety 
of the topics discussed, or the patience, sagacity, and 
thoroughness with which each branch of inquiry is 
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pursued, or the clearness and soundness of the judg- 
ments ultimately reached. Viewed as it should be, 
with due heed to all that went before and after, the 
discovery of America is a theme which might well 
tax the attainments and the energies of a score of 
collaborators, each working in his special province. 
That the whole of its vast significance should have 
been brought out by one man with scientific accuracy 


From “ Indika,” 
A Catamaran. 


and with artistic vividness seems to us a very great 
achievement. 

This book, which might be called the history not 
only of the discovery, but of the conquest of America, 
is presented in two octavo volumes comprising 1,100 
pages and divided into twelve chapters. We must 
enumerate the suggestive titles of these chapters in 
order to give the reader from the outset an idea of 
the scope of the author’s researches, which cover not 
only the ground traversed by Robertson, Prescott, 
Bancroft, Irving, and Helps, but also that explored 
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by hundreds of later investigators. The six chapters 
which make up the first volume are respectively en- 
titled, ‘‘ Ancient America ;”’ “ Pre-Columbian Voy- 
ages ;”’ “‘ Europe and Cathay ;” ‘‘ The Search for the 
Indies ’’ comprehending (1) the Eastward or Portu- 
guese, and (2) Westward or Spanish route. The vol- 
ume ends with ‘The Finding of Strange Coasts” 
and “‘ The Death of Columbus.” Under the caption 
of Mundus Novus the first 
chapter of the second volume 
recounts the achievements of 
those navigators, who in the 
wake of Columbus followed the 
western route to the Indies, 
and explains how it happened 
that the name of America rather 
than that of Columbia was 
bestowed on the New World. 
The remaining five chapters 
deal with the conquest of Mex- 
ico, with ancient Peru and the 
overthrow of the Incas, with 
Las Casas and his relation to 
Indian and negro slavery, and 
finally with the work of two 
centuries needed to complete 
the revealing of the New World 
to the Old. What will invest 
this book with a strange charm 
for ‘the general reader is the 
fact there is not one of its 
twelve chapters in which the 
author, though he evinces no 
proclivity to paradox, does not 
arrive at conclusions more or 
less divergent from the com- 
monly received opinions, so 
that the work gains from its 
treatment something of the 
same fascination of novelty 
which the subject had for the 
contemporaries of Columbus. 
Where, on the other hand, the 
statements and _ deductions 
made by preceding historians 
are reaffirmed, as they naturally 
are in a majority of instances, 
it is always plain that the 
evidence has been subjected to independent scrutiny, 
and often confirmatory testimony is added. 

More than two hundred pages of Mr. Fiske’s second 
volume are allotted to the chapter entitled ‘‘ Mundus 
Novus.” No careful reader of the history will deny 
that the space was well bestewed, for it is the capital 
merit of this work that it demonstrates once for all 
what it seems hard to impress on the mind of the 
present generation, how gradually and tardily the 
fact that a new world had been discovered was 
grasped by the contemporaries and immediate suc- 
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cessors of Columbus. Incidentally the author is led 
to vindicate Americus Vespucius from the charge of 
false pretensions; to show that he made no claims 
which were not well founded ; and to prove that the 
name of Novus Mundus and America, first applied to 
Brazil and subsequently extended to the whole ccnti- 
nent, was rightly bestowed, because the tract of Bra- 
zilian seacoast south of the equator, discovered by 
Americus Vespucius, was the first land found which 
in the eyes of contemporaries deserved the title of New 
World. The successive steps in the naming of Amer- 
ica are traced up to the publication in 1507 of Wald- 
seemiiller’s little treatise, in which the suggestion was 
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something very{different from what we [mean when 
we speak of America, and that whereas Christopher 
Columbus had discovered] the eastern coast of Asia, 
or, in other words, a section of the Old World, it was 
to Vespucius that the discovery of a New World south 
of the equator belonged. By the time geographers 
had comprehended that Brazil pertained to the same 
continent revealed by Columbus and Cabot, the terms 
Quarta Pars, New World and America, had become 
interchangeable and synonymous; and thus, not for 
the first time in history—the extension of the term 
Africa is another example—the part gave a name to 
the whole. 
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made that the Quarta Pars, or new and Fourth Part 
of the earth’s surface, discovered by Americus Ves- 
pucius, should be called America. The suggestion 
was accepted without a word of protest, not even from 
Ferdinand Columbus, the devoted son of the great 
navigator, and himself an accomplished geographer. 
Mr. Fiske shows that he owned a copy of the book of 
Waldseemiiller, that he had it for eighteen years in 
his possession, and that he annotated it with fulness 
and care. Nevertheless, Ferdinand Columbus made 
no comment upon the passage in which the discovery 
of a new world is attributed to Vespucius. The au- 
thor of this history considers his silence absolutely de- 
cisive. It proves that Ferdinand Columbus shared 
Waldseemiiller’s opinion that the Fourth Part meant 





It is in the closing pages of the long chapter headed 
Mundus Novus that Mr. Fiske gives to the exploit 
of Ferdinand Magellan the unstinted admiration which 
it undoubtedly deserves, but which it has by no means 
invariably received. In this book the voyage whose 
outcome was the discovery of the Straits of Magellan 
and the revelation of a westward sea route to the In- 
dies, is exalted to its rightful place as the greatest 
feat of navigation that has ever been performed. In 
the author’s opinion nothing can be imagined that 
would surpass it, except a journey to some other 
planet. It has not indeed the unique historic posi- 
tion of the first voyage of Columbus, which brought 
together two streams of human life that had been dis- 
joined since the glacial period, but as an achievement 
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in ocean navigation the voyage of Columbus sinks 
into insignificance by the side of Magellan’s; and 
when the earth was a second time encompassed by 
the greatest English sailor of his age the advance in 
knowledge, as well as the different route chosen, had 
much reduced the difficulty of the performance. When 
he considers the frailness of the ships, the immeasur- 
able extent of the unknown, the mutinies that were 
prevented or quelled, and the hardships that were en- 
dured, Mr. Fiske has no hesitation in speaking of Ma- 
gellan as the Prince of Navigators. It would, he 
thinks, have been fitting that the proudest crest ever 
granted by a sovereign—a terrestial globe belted 
with the legend, Primus circumdedisti me (Thou first 
encompassed me)—should have been bestowed upon 
the hero’s son and representative. But when a Span- 
ish haven witnessed the home-coming of the last sur- 
viving vessel of the little squadron that had spanned 
the earth, Magellan’s widow and son were dead. 
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When we bear in mind the scope of this narrative 
and the multitude of details which the author is led to 
touch, the accuracy exhibited is surprising, not to say 
amazing. We have scrutinized the book from the 
first page to the last, and with the deliberate purpose 
of detecting mistakes if we could. Especially in the 
references to the history of Spain, with which we hap- 
pen to be somewhat conversant, we suppose that a 
slip might be discernible. We have been unable to 
discover a single inadvertence, much less a distinct 
misstatement of facts. A dozen minor errors, had they 
been disclosed, would not have availed to efface or 
even cloud the general impression of exactitude. Ho- 
mer sometimes nods, but in this instance, so far as we 
can see, there is no deduction to be made on the score 
of momentary negligence. 

This history is not intended solely for the satisfac- 
tion of scholars, who have long regretted the lack of 
a book discussing exhaustively and decisively the 
many interesting topics connected with the discovery 
of America, The author has shown it to be possible 
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for a man first to follow the exact methods of scientific 
inquiry, and then to set forth the fruit of his researches 
with such literary skill as to attract and delight an 
ever-widening circle of readers. 

MM. W. Hin N.Y. Sun. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Studies by Montgomery Schuyler. With illustrations. 
211 pp. Crown 8vo, stamped leather, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.09. 

Mr, Montgomery Schuyler’s ‘‘ Studies in American 

Architecture’ make a volume as handsome to look 

at as it is edifying and delightful to read. The sub- 

jects considered in these essays are the so-called Queen 

Anne style in architecture and decoration, the Van- 

derbilt houses, the Brooklyn Bridge as a monument, 

our American cathedral, and the architecture of 

Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. The fundamental 

idea of Mr. Schuyler as a critic and teacher is that 

architecture is a develop- 
ment of the construction 
and material of a build- 
ing, and not, as has been 
said of the veneer process, 
‘the art of covering one 
thing with another thing 
to imitate a third thing, 
which, if genuine, would 
not be desirable." He 
insists upon this idea with 
earnestness, but never 
with solemnity. One 
thing that may well tend 
to reconcile the reader to 
the abundant bad archi- 
tecture which exists in 

America is the opportu- 

nity which it affords to Mr. 

Schuyler for pungently playful observation. The 

melancholy of the fact is mitigated by the cheerful 

style of this biting and thorough analysis. Mr. 

Schuyler is very able at expression. We should not 

like to be the architect to call forth some of the re- 

marks here made. But what is pain for the architect 
is fun for the reader, and both pain and fun are in 
this instance legitimate and desirable. Any reader 
may find profit and enjoyment in these essays. They 
contain plenty of the subtleties and technicalities of 
the overflowing critical intelligence, but no special 
training is required to get at Mr. Schuyler’s meaning 
when he is discussing the Vanderbilt houses, the 
bridge towers, the respectability of North Washington 
square, the brown-stone areas, Mr. Robertson's 

Queen Anne church, “elevator architecture,” and all 

that. Numerous illustrations assist the text, and the 

binding of undressed leather is a remarkably hand- 
ome and delicate piece of work. 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


A Novel. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘An Impera- 
tive Duty,” “Annie Kilburn,” “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes,” etc. 474 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


No keener, sharper, rhore vivid impression can be 
received than the one the author gives of John Mil- 
ton Northwick. He was a trusted officer of the Ponk- 
wasset Mills, and he was a defaulter. Suddenly, in 
the full Board of Directors, the President, Eben Hil- 
lary, had called him a thief, and had given him three 
days, so that in that time he might return his plunder ; 
and Hillary had said, too, that the best 
thing that could happen to the thief was 
that there might be a special railroad 
accident for him. Then Northwick 
took Hillary’s advice and levanted, 
and was not killed in a collision, but 
went and buried himself in the Canadian 
wilds with his boodle ($42,000 in bills) 
secured about his person. It is mainly 
with Northwick and his daughters, 
Adeline the angular and Suzette the 
beauty, that Mr. Howells has to do. 

As it is Mr. Howells has seized upon 
one of the most common events of to-day, 
the betrayal of trust, and he treats it in 
a peculiar manner. He gives you the 
agony of the man who leaves what he 
cares for most. But is it his daughters 
or his thoroughbred horses? You are 
not to know which. The art of the book 
is immense; there is the true dramatic 
climax in it. Who but the author could 
have made the two returns of the defaulter 
possible! The pathosis supreme when 
the poor wretch offers his wrists volun- 
tarily to the clasp of the handcuffs and 
then dies. Mr. Howells, like many 
novelists of late, has a penchant for 
introducing newspaper-makers en scéne. 
He is of the few strong enough, as in 
his portrayal of Bartley Hubbard, to 
reintroduce his characters, and there is a 
reference to Hubbard in the book under 
notice. 

There are two journalistic types in 
“The quality of Mercy ’’—one is Pin- 
ney, the other Maxwell. The first 
described as a young and enterprising man who 
might be willing to besmirch his own mother’s 
reputation, provided the news was exclusive and 
he was paid on space to describe the circum- 
stances. He lives but for the ‘‘scoop.”’ He is enter- 
prising, as is a detective, and an _ interviewing 
nuisance. Maxwell is a disgruntled personage, with 
a bad digestion and literary aspirations. He has no 


may be 


manners and seems to be glad because he is brutal. 
Both these men, on different Boston papers, are sent 
to track Northwick, and they treat the business in their 
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various manners. Maxwell sees only the literary point 
of view, a boodler in the abstract. Pinney thinks only 
of his many columns of copy, as giving opportunity 
for ‘‘ scare heads,” and probably what he might write 
would be the more satisfactory to the general public. 
What Mr. Howells does is to make us ponder over 
what may be that curious production of 1892, which 
he designates as ‘‘ commercial civilization.” 

‘The Quality of Mercy ”’ is not a book easily read, 
nor is the drift of it at once apparent. It is not to be 
classed as fiction made to be amusing, for it is a study 





by itself, and 
the light at 
times flickers as 
it were, behind 
a screen, or it 


shines _ fitfully, 

but the lamp 

From “ American Architecture.””—Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers, burns all the 
Bridge at Minneapolis, same. 
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TWO STUDIES IN DEMOGRAPHY. 
ILLEGITIMACY AND THE INFLUENCE OF SEASON UPON 
Conpuct. By Albert Leffingwell, M. D., Member of 
the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
With maps and diagrams. 160 pp. Social Science 
series. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
The author deals with separate subjects, between 
which it is not easy to find much connection. First, 
he presents, under a variety of forms, the statistics of 
illegitimate births in the several parts of the United 
Kingdom, together with some general figures for the 
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rest of Europe. The broad facts admit of no doubt, 
though we are told nothing about the different modes 
of registration, The proportion of illegitimate births 
in Scotland is nearly double that in England, and 
more than treble that in Ireland; while in parts of 
each kingdom equally strong differences are revealed. 
In England, Shropshire, Cumberland and Hereford 
show an evil pre-eminence; in Scotland, the north- 
eastern and the south-western counties; in Ireland, 
Ulster. It is perhaps worth recording that, on an 
average of ten years, illegitimacy in County Down is 
nearly tenfold that in County Mayo. The author has 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, From “‘ The Duchess of Angouleme.” 
been at pains to prove that these proportions have re- 
mained pretty much the same over a long series of 
years, and therefore imply a permanent trait in the 
character of the population. But when he leaves 
statistics, and attempts to search for a reason, we are 
unable to follow him. After considering the effects 
of poverty, rural life, education, religion, and legisla- 
tive restraints on marriage, he inclines to think that 
the most important cause is to be found in race. 
The second subject discussed in the book is the influ- 
ence of seasons upon the occurrence of certain human 
actions, such as suicide, crimes against chastity, etc. 


The author succeeds, we think, in showing, by a wide 
induction, that the actions mentioned (and others 
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associated with them) have a marked tendency to 
occur during the spring and summer in greater number 
than during the autumn and winter. Here again we 
feel that the statement of the actual numerical facts 
is more effective than the suggested explanation. We 
thank Dr. Leffingwell for a valuable contribution to 
demography, and we shall look forward to a larger 
work which he promises upon the influence of religion 
upon conduct generally. Academy. 


THE ORPHAN OF THE TEMPLE. 


THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME AND THE Two RESsTo- 
RATIONS. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
James Davis. With portrait. 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

In a former volume the writer has dealt with the youth 

of Marie Therese Charlotte, the daughter of Louis 

XVI and Marie Antoinette, who was confined with 

Mme. Elizabeth, her father’s sister, in the Temple 

Tower, from which she escaped after three years) 

captivity, on the very day on which she became 

seventeen years old. The present history begins 
when as Duchess of Angouleme she landed at Calais 
on the 24th of August, 1814, with Louis XVIII, the 

Prince of Conde and the Duke of Bourbon. From 

that time until the arrival of the Duchess of Berry 

she was the only woman who can be described as a 

woman of the Tuileries. It is she who attracts all 

eyes; she who represents the legend of the Temple; 
she who may be called the living poetry of the Resto- 
ration. It is, therefore, from 1814 to 1816 that Saint- 

Amand shows her to us, and not only her, but the 

people among whom she moves and the principal 

events in which she took a part. 
Fhiladelphia Record. 


NOTES. 


=‘'I saw Three Ships, and Other Winter Tales,” 
by “Q,” is published by Cassell. 


=In the Adventure Series, ‘‘ The Escape of Latude 
and Casandra from Prison’”’ is announced. 


=The new volume in the Unknown Library isa 
collection of Russian Stories under the title ‘‘ Makar’s 
Dream.” 


=‘‘A Fellowe and His Wife” is to be translated 
into German and Italian. A French translation is 
also in contemplation. 


From the London Academy three notes: 


=The next volume of the “ Dilettante Series ” will 
be devoted to Walt Whitman. A new portrait of 
‘the good grey poet” will accompany the volume. 


=The series of ‘‘ Great Writers ”’ is to be issued in 
an altered and improved binding, and at an increased 
price. The first volume of the new issue will be a life 
of Voltaire by Mr, F. Espinasse. 
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=After the 1st of July the ‘Camelot Series ” will 
be withdrawn from publication, but the volumes 
which have composed it will be incorporated in the 
“Scott Library” and issued uniform with that library- 
In addition to this, new volumes will be added 
monthly to the ‘‘ Scott Library.” 

=The American Sunday-School Union announces 
“The Doctor’s Dozen,” by Evelyn Everett Green, to 
be issued in the same style as ‘‘ Barbara’s Brothers.” 

=—Mr. Edward Whymper and Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace are to receive the Royal Medals of the Royal 
Geographical Society at its annual meeting, May 23d, 
in London, 

=Professor Freeman had, just before his death, 
completed the proof-reading of the last pages of 
“The Story of Sicily,” to appear in Story of the 
Nations Series. 

=‘ Witchcraft in Salem Village in 1692,”’ by Mrs, 
Winfield S. Nevins, will be published in book form 
by Lee & Shepard. The papers first appeared in the 
New England Magazine. 

=The real name of ‘‘E. Werner,” the German 
novelist, translations of whose stories are so popular 
in this country, is Elizabeth Burstenbinder ; she is a 
spinster and lives in Berlin. Critic. 

=Tennyson’s “ Princess,’’ dramatized by Grace C_ 
Bell, a teacher of the Delsarte system of elocution, 
will be published in a cheap edition in the autumn. 
The book is intended for use in classes. 

=In the Giunta Series, Dodd Mead & Company 
publish Hazlitt’s Essays on the Elizabethan Poets, 
and in the Portia Series a book by Mrs. M. E. W, 
Sherwood upon the Art of Entertaining. 


=Dr. Charles A. Briggs’ new book, ‘ The Bible, 
the Church and the Reason,” aims principally to de- 
fine his position with regard to the validity of the 
Church and the Reason as sources of divine authority. 


=A London publisher has in the press a volume of 
short stories by the late Wolcott Balestier to be en- 
titled ‘‘The Average Woman.” It will have a por- 
trait of the author, and an introduction by Mr. Henry 
James. 


=The Rev. Charles F. Dole, author of ‘‘ The 
American Citizen,’’ will sail for Genoa on the 28th of 
May, with the intention of spending three months in 
Europe. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton sails for 
Europe early in June. 


=A new story by “Julien Gordon,” entitled 
“ Marionettes,” will be brought out by the Cassell 
Publishing Company. The scene of the tale is laid 
mainly on the Long Island coast. It deals with life 
among fashionable and well-to-do folk. 


=Tennyson’s dramatic poem, ‘‘ The Foresters,” 
isthe seventh play written by the Poet Laureate; 
“Queen Mary,” ‘‘The Cup’”’ “ The Falcon,” and 
‘‘The Promise of May,” have been acted, while 
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“Harold,” and ‘“ Becket,”’ his two latest tragedies, 
have been neglected by theatre managers. 
Current Literature. 


=“ The Doom of the Holy City, Christ and 
Czesar,”’ is the title of an historical novel, by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be published 
shortly. The story is founded upon the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the scenes are laid in Rome and 
Jerusalem, as they appeared in the first century. 

=Macmillan & Company will publish ‘‘ Shadows 
of the Stage,” by William Winter. The book will 
deal chiefly with matters connected with the American 
stage during the past twenty years. Mr. Winter's 
well-known “ Shakespeare’s England” appears in a 
new edition, revised throughout and in part rewritten. 


=P. Blakiston, Son & Company announce that 
they will publish from the advance sheets of “A 
Treatise of Hygiene” a paper on ‘ Physical Educa- 
tion,’ by Frederick Treves, F. R. C. P., that it might 
be within the reach of those who would not perhaps 
care to purchase the larger work in which it will be 
included. 

=Fleming H. Revell Co., announce an authorized 
American reprint of ‘‘ Living Papers on Present Day 
Themes,” in ten volumes, covering sixty topics on 
Christian Evidences, Doctrines and Morals. The 
publishers imported and introduced the English edi- 
tion only a few months since under the title of 
‘* Present Day Tracts.” 


=‘ A Voyage of Discovery,” by Hamilton Aide, 
is published here and in England. It is a novel pre- 
senting an Englishman's impressions of American 
life and society in New York, Boston and Newport. 
It is said to be partly the result of the author’s obser- 
vations during his recent American tour in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. 


=Mary R. Folwell has published a translation of 
‘*A Vendetta,” by Guy de Maupassant. It is a short 
realistic tale of a Corsican mother’s revenge of her 
only son’s death, and the author’s presentment of the 
tragedy is well reflected in Mrs. Folwell’s translation. 
In the gradual development of the old and lonely 
mother’s vendetta the author’s style is skillfully fol- 
lowed, and a good judgment in the use of words 
warrant praise and encouragement to further effort. 


=As every author in the land who copyrights a 
book in the United States is obliged to send two copies 
of the same to the Congressional Library, it has a 
most valuable collection, the largest in the United 
States, and the fifth in the world. The last official 
report estimates the number of volumes contained in 
these most inadequate quarters to be 648,928, and of 
pamphlets 200,000. The number of additional vol- 
umes acquired during the year by copyright, pur- 
chase, exchange, or from donations is 15,211, and 
the aggregate number of copyrights entered for the 
twelve months was 42,794 of all classes of publications. 

The Chautauquan, 
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=Among the group of Australian novelists who are 
writing to-day, Mrs. Cross, better known as “ Ada 
Cambridge,” author of ‘‘ My Guardian,” ‘‘ The Three 
Miss Kings,” “ Not All in Vain,” has already gained 
for herself a conspicuous place as a writer of fiction 
and an honorable rank as a poet. Mrs. Cross was 
born in England, in the fen country, which she 
describes in the latter book. She was married in Ely 
Cathedral to the Rev. G. F. Cross, and in the same 
year, 1870, she sailed for Victoria, Australia, which 
since that time has been her home. Her first 
Australian novel, ‘‘ Up the Murray,” was published in 
1875. It was followed by several other works of 
fiction and by a volume of poetry entitled *‘ Unspoken 
Thoughts,’ which drew from Mr. Frederic Harrison 
the comment that ‘this little volume seems to me in 
the front rank.” 

=The Sfectator announces Mr. J. A. Froude’s 
appointment to succeed the late Mr. Freeman as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and 
adds comment: “ Certainly Mr. Freeman himself 
would never have sanctioned the nomination of the 
brilliant writer with whose historical inaccuracies and 
misconceptions he had so largely concerned himself. 
If the French maxim were quite true, that Le sty/e 
c'est f’ homme, Mr. Froude would be the most perfect of 
historians, for a more fascinating and lucid style has 
never been devoted to the exposition of history. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Froude’s historical methods have not 
always been as trustworthy as his historical disserta- 
tions have been graceful and attractive; but Oxford 
will not regret a little experience of one of the most 
exquisite literary workmen of the day, especially as 
Mr. Froude must by this time know pretty well his 
own historical shortcomings, and can devote his lec- 
tures to subjects on which his predecessor and his 
predecessor's school of historians have warned him of 
his dangers.” 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
IMPERSONAL.— 

The nature of the article translated would decide the 
magazine to which to offer it, and its acceptance would then 
depend on the editor. Information could be better obtained 
by directly communicating with the magazine or periodical 
settled upon. Address the editor, and enclose stamp for reply. 


FRANK M. MILLER.— 


The address is not given. 


Miss M. A. SwIFT.— 

George Ebers, Leipsic, Germany. 

Mrs, A. K, Green Rohlfs, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

F, M. Crawford, Sant’ Agnello di Sorrento, Italy. 

Mrs. Thomas Hughes, care Macmillan & Company, 
Covent Garden, London, England. 

R. Louis Stevenson, Island of Samoa, 

Prof. Henry Drummond, 3 Park Circus, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz, care ‘Echo,’ Warsaw, Poland 
(Russia), 

Blanche Willis Howard (Frau Teufel), Stuttgart, Germany. 
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G, E, G.— 


English and Scottish magazines and reviews will be sup- 
plied by any large subscription or news company, 

The Review of Reviews for March, ’92, contained a por- 
trait and a comprehensive sketch of Cardinal Manning. None 
appeared in Book News. 


A, C. KILmM.— 

Book News for April, ’91, published portrait and 
biographical sketch of Sir Edwin Arnold. He is not related 
to the Arnolds of Rugby. 


Cc. G. H.— 


Several answers locating “They do neither plight nor 
wed,” etc., are received. The verse is from Richard Bur- 
ton’s “ City of the Dead,’ and the complete poem is as 
follows : 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


They do neither plight nor wed 
In the city of the dead, 

In the city where they sleep away the hours; 
But they lie, while o’er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 

And a hundred happy whisperings of flowers. 
No, they neither wed nor plight, 

And the day is like the night, 
For their vision is of other kind than ours, 


They do neither sing nor sigh 
In the burg of by and by, 
Where the streets have grasses growing, cool and long ; 
But they rest within their bed, 
Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 
Deeming silence better far than sob or song. 
No, they neither sigh nor sing, 
Though the robin be a-wing, 
Though the leaves of autumn march a million strong. 


There is only rest and peace 
In the city of surcease 
From the failings and the wailings ’neath the sun ; 
And the wings of the swift years 
Beat but gently o’er the biers, 
Making music to the sleepers, every one. 
There is only peace and rest; 
But to them it seemeth best, 
For they lie at ease, and know that life is done. 


M. I. W.— 

John Byers writes in response to last month’s query : 

“ Pouring oil on the troubled waters” occurs originally in 
“ Bede’s Ecclesiastical History,’’ written in Latin 1500 years 
ago. Stapleton translated the work in 1565. A Bishop of 
Saxon times in England gives his blessing to a young man 
who is ‘to set out by land but return by water” to convoy a 
young maiden destined to be the wife of King Oswin. Atthe 
same time he hands him a pot of oil to be used on the return 
journey, a storm being predicted, to still the tempest of water. 
It was used and had the promised effect. Bede declares that 
he had the story from “a very credible man, a priest of our 


church.”’ 
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E. B. C. contributes a paragraph from the V. Y. 7ribune, 
setting forth the same facts with more fulness and with this 
addition :— 

“The expression has been frequently and persistently at- 
tributed to Scripture, but there is no equivalent expression 
therein,” 

The metaphor is also used by Erasmus. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON.— 

«‘E. Marlitt”’ is the pseudonym of Eugenia John, a Ger- 
man novelist, born at Arnstadt, December 5, 1825. She 
was adopted by the Princess of Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, 
and was trained as a singer. Having lost the sense of hear- 
ing she became a successful writer of romances. ‘“ Gold 
Elsie,’ and “ The Second Wife’’ are perhaps best known. 

Baronin (Jemima Montgomery) Tautphceus is a Welsh 
lady, married tothe Chamberlain tothe King of Bavaria, and 
resides in Munich. 


J. A. C.— 

We find on Harpers’ list, ‘The Trees of America,” by 
D. J. Browne; “ Trees, Fruits and Flowers of the Bible,” by 
Mrs. H. N. Cook, published by American Tract Society. 
“ Among The Trees,’”’ by Hamilton Wright Mabie, is recently 
published by Dodd Mead & Company. 


D. asks where the following lines are to be found: 


Hark to the rare enticement of that song 

That bounds from rock to rock, rebounds again; 
With strange infatuation rolls along : 

Like flash of oar across the watery main— 

O’er soul and sense it pours with nameless stress, 
And captivating doth the strain prolong, 

Until both bark and freight in all belong 

Unto the phantom’s shadowy nothingness.”’ 


=The result of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s visit to Russia 
will be published by D. Appleton & Company under 
the title of ‘‘ The Jew at Home.” 


=Mr. J. A. Froude’s new book is entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of the Spanish Armada and Other Essays.” 


=The recent articles by Col. A. K. McClure, of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Lincoln and Men of War Times” 
will be issued in book form about May Ist, making a 
large volume of 460 pages, with 27 full-page illustra- 
tions. It will be sold only by subscription. 


=Volume IX. of the new edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” will be ready in June, leaving one 
more volume to complete the set. Among the con- 
tents will be ‘‘ Rousseau,” by the Rev. H. G. Graham; 
‘Lord Salisbury,” by Frederick Greenwood ; ‘‘George 
Sand,”’ by George Saintsbury ; ‘‘Sir Walter Scott,” 
by Andrew Lang; “Shakespeare” and “ Shelley,” 
by Prof. Dowden: “Sir Philip Sidney,” by F. T. 
Palgrave; ‘‘Henry M. Stanley,” by J. S. Keltie; 
Steele,” by Austin Dobson, and ‘“‘Sterne,’’ by Mr. 
Trail. 
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TO LICINIUS. 


Most wise would my Licinius be ? 
Nor always tempt the distant sea, 
Nor yet amidst the tempest roar 

Too closely press the dangerous shore. 


Who in the golden mean shall dwell, 
Feels not the pinched and sordid cell, 
Nor for some envied hall shall sigh, 
Sobered by true philosophy. 


The tall pine feels the tempest’s power, 
And heaviest falls the stately tower, 
The mountain peaks that loftiest rise 
First catch the bolts that fire the skies. 


Hopeful in grief, thy soul well schooled, 
Sober in joy, thy passions ruled, 

And trustful in the Heavens that bring 
Both winter’s storms and flowers of spring. 


So shalt thou bear what comes each day, 
And oft Apollo wakes the lay 

With harp long still, nor from the bow 
Th’ avenging shaft will always throw. 


Be strong amid the ills of life, 

And bear thee bravely in the strife, 
Should fortune send too prosperous gales, 
Wisely reduce thy swelling sails. 


From “ The Odes and Epodes of Horace,” translated by 
John B. Hague, Ph. D. 


‘WHEN BIRDS WERE SONGLESS.” 


When birds were songless on the bough 
I heard thee sing, 

The world was full of winter, thou 
Wert full of spring. 


To-day the world’s heart feels anew 
The vernal thrill, 

And thine beneath the rueful yew 
Is wintry chill. 


EPIGRAMS, 


Enough of mournful melodies, my lute! 

Be henceforth joyous, or be henceforth mute, 
Song’s breath is wasted when it does but fan 
The smouldering infelicity of man. 


The statue—Buonarrotti said—doth wait, 
Thrall’d in the block, for me to emancipate. 
The poem—saith the poet—wanders free 
Till I betray it to captivity. 
From“ Poems” by William Watson, 
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OBITUARY. 
The death of the historian Epwarp A. FREEMAN, March 
16th, from smallpox, at Alicante, Spain, was wholly unex- 
pected, and is an irreparable loss to the world of letters and 
learning. Mr, Freeman was in his sixty-ninth year, and 
since 1873 had held the position of Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. He was not only a historian of 
the modern school, but among all Englishmen he, Stubbs 
and J. R. Greene are alone entitled to the honor of the 
founders and representatives of the school. 
noted for lucidity and grace, while his method of original 
study provided him with a store of knowledge which ren- 


His style was 


dered him convincing in narrative and overwhelming in 
attack. His earliest efforts were expended on comparatively 
local subjects in England. This led him, however, into the 
close study of the Saxon period, and had a powerful influence 
in shaping the course of his later studies. His lectures on 
the History and Conquest of the Saracens in 1856 gave him 
his first great success before the literary and learned public. 
His other publications have been numerous, the most famous 
among them being the “ History of the Norman Conquest,” 
which was completed in 1876, and “ The Growths of the 
English Constitution from the Earliest Times,” published in 
1872. Last year brought from his fertile and unwearied 
pen “ The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times.”’ His 
visit to this country, which took the character of a busy lec- 
ture tour, was followed by three volumes on American sub- 
jects, ‘Impressions of the United States,” “ Lectures to 
American Audiences,” and “‘ George Washington.” It is to 
be regretted that his great work on Federal Government, 
with his striking comments on the Achzean League, was 
never completed, though its publication began in 1863. He 
was in English politics an ardent Liberal, and, running for 
Parliament on that ticket in 1868, was defeated. He 
revenged himself four years later by publishing a telling bro- 
chure, “ Disestablishment and Disendowment—what are 
they ?”? which supplied the stock of knowledge and historical 
information on which those measures have been pressed ever 


since. N. Y. Independent. 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, the well-known novelist, lec- 
turer, and Egyptian scholar, died in London April 16th. 
Miss Edwards was the daughter of Thomas Edwards, form- 
erly a British officer, and was born in 1831. 
ther’s side she was descended fromthe Walpoles. She early 
showed a taste for art and literature, and became known as a 
contributor to various periodicals as early as 1853. The field 
of her writings for thirty years included novels, juvenile and 


On her mo- 


educational works, art, politics, and the drama. During the 
past twenty years she held a high rank among the students 
of Egyptological subjects, upon which she was a recognized 
authority and an entertaining writer. She explored the val- 
ley of the Nile; she pursued her archeological researches 
there with diligence, and she carefully, thoughtfully and 
learnedly examined the wonderful relics of antiquity that 
exist there, and upon which a new light is ever to be sought. 
Shortly before her death she completed her last book on 
Egypt, entitled ‘“‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers,’ and a 
very instructive, attractive and erudite book it is, written in 
In 1889 she visited the United States, and 
She received honorary de- 


a graceful style. 


lectured in a number of cities. 
grees from Columbia and Smith Colleges, and was elected a 
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member of various Biblical and archzological societies in 
this country and abroad. Among Miss Edwards’s works are 
“Hand and Glove” (1859), “Barbara’s History’’ (1864), 
“ Half a Million of Money” (1865), ‘‘ Miss Carew’ (1865), 
“ Ballads” (1865), “‘Debenham’s Vow” (1870), “In the 
Days of My Youth” (1873), “ Untrodden Peaks and Unfre- 
quented Valleys” (1078), “ Monsieur Maurice” (1873), “A 
Thousand Miles Up the Nile” (1877), and “ Lord Bracken- 
bury” (1889), XN. Y. Post. 


WALT WHITMAN died in Camden, N, J., Saturday, March 
26th, in the séventy-fourth year of his age. Walter, or 
Walt Whitman, was born at West Hills, Long Island, May 
31, 1819. His father, whose name he bore, was a farmer; 
and the boy, the eldest of the family, was brought up with 
slight knowledge of even the few refinements obtainable in 
the country sixty years ago. He was strong and sturdy, a 
good rider and swimmer, fond of out-door exercise, and 
impatient of all the amenities of life. What book education 
he had he received in the public schools of this city and 
Brooklyn. It was not nuch, for when only sixteen he was 
back in the country, teaching others and learning from 
them rather than from books. N. Y. Sun. 

He afterward learned printing, and worked at that trade 
Later on he acquired a good 
For brief periods of his career 


in summer, teaching in winter. 
deal of skill as a carpenter. 
he edited newspapers in New Orleans and on Long Island, 
and in 1847-48 he made long pedestrian tours through the 
United States, generally following the courses of the great 
Western rivers. He also made pedestrian explorations in 
Canada. His “ Leaves of Grass”? was published first in 
1855. During the war his brother was wounded on the 
battlefield, and he hastened to visit him in camp, becoming 
a volunteer army nurse, in which capacity he served for 
three years in Washington and in Virginia. His experiences 
are recorded in “ Drum-Taps”’ and other poems. Want of 
rest and nervous strain brought on a severe illness in 1864, 


trom the effects of which he never fully recovered. In 1870 
he published his “‘ Democratic Vistas.”’ From 1865 to 1874 
he held a Government clerkship in Washington. In the 


latter year he was stricken by paralysis and retired to Cam- 
den, where he was gradually recovering when the sudden 
death of his mother in his presence caused a relapse, and he 
remained in a crippled condition ever since, although until 
lately his general health was fair. His intellectual powers 
remained unaffected. In his prime Mr. Whitman had a 
magnificent physique, and to the last his presence was im- 
posing, his white hair giving him a most venerable appear- 
ance in his later years. At times he felt the pinch of pov- 
erty, but his wants were few and simple, and he had friends 
who were always ready to contribute to the relief of his ne- 
cessities. Among his published works may be mentioned 
‘“‘ Leaves of Grass,” “ Passage to India,” “ After All, Not to 
Create Only,” “ Two Rivulets,” “Specimen Days and Col- 
lect,” ‘‘ November Boughs,” and “Sands at Seventy.” 


N. Y. Post. 


DANIEL Lorurop, head of the firm of D. Lothrop Co., 
died February 18th, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
Mr. Lothrop was born in Rochester, N. H., on August 
II, 1831, and was the youngest of the three sons of Daniel 


and Sophia Lothrop, He traced his descent from the old 
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English family of Lowthroppe. As a child he was a rapid 
and retentive student and showed an instinctive aptitude for 
mathematics. When a lad of fourteen he had fitted himself 
for college, but a delicate health and a desire to be doing 
something turned him aside from this course, and he assumed 
charge of the drug store of his brother James, increasing the 
business by adding to it a book counter. Before he was 
twenty he had developed all the resources at his command, 
opening branch stores in different towns, and the three 
brothers, James, John and Daniel, had united under the firm- 
name of D. Lothrop & Co., mutually pledging one another 
to share and share alike in whatever business enterprise they 
might engage—a partnership that has existed ever since. 


The first noteworthy publication of the firm was “ Andy 
Luttrell,’’ a Sunday-school book, which proved a great suc- 
cess and was the beginning of a new era in that sort of litera- 
ture. From this beginning has grown the present list of 
over 2000 books by American authors, which has made 
D. Lothrop Co. one of the largest publishers of strictly 
American books in the publishing trade of America. 

In 1874 the magazine Wide Awake was established, and its 
success led the firm to start several other periodicals, among 
which are Badbyland, Our Little Men and Women, The 
Pansy, etc. In the great Boston fire of 1872 Mr. Lothrop 
met with heavy losses, soon repeated by another fire in the 
printing house of Rand, Avery & Co. He then went to the 
Riverside Press, where he at last secured the printing of his 
$1,000 prize books. In 1875 he moved from Cornhill to 
Hawley and Franklin Streets, and in 1890 the retail estab- 
lishment was removed to handsome quarters on Washington 
Street, while a large building on Purchase Street was occu- 
pied as warehouse, printing and editorial rooms and whole- 
sale department. Since 1887 the firm has been incorporated 
as the D. Lothrop Company. 

Mr. Lothrop’s death was unexpected; although he had 
been failing for some years, he was at his place of business 
until within a few days of his death. He leaves a little 
daughter Margaret, and his wife, well known to all young 
readers under her pen name of “ Margaret Sidney,’’ author of 
the charming chronicles of the “ Little Peppers” and other 
stories, Publishers Weekly, 


JoHN Murray, the well-known London publisher, died on 
the 2d April. He was the grandson of the founder of the 
Murray publishing house, which was established in 1768. 
He was born in 1808, and was educated at Charter House 
and at Edinburgh University. Early in life he was the con- 
fidant and business associate of his father. Before he settled 
down to a business career as the successor of his father as 
head of the publishing house he traveled considerably, and 
personal experience of the defects of the guide-books at that 
time led him to compile the first of a series of “ Continental 
Handbooks’? which have since become world-renowned. 
When he inherited his father’s business it was of a most solid 
and substantial as well as varied description, and under his 
direction the great concern improved. He was a conspicuous 
social and literary figure in London, and was known as the 
third John Murray. He leaves a son, John Murray the 
fourth, who has been a partner inthe publishing house for 
several years. Publishers Weekly. 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE OLD STATE HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, Now KNOWN AS THE HALL OF 
INDEPENDENCE. By Frank M. Etting. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Second edition with continuation, 
222 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.90; by mail, $2.17. 

“The Old State House of Pennsylvania, now known as 
the Hall of Independence,”’ which was originally published 
before the Centennial year, has been continued down to the 
present day, and reappears, with additional embellishments 
calculated to attract both mind and eye, in this handsome 
second edition. The sixteen years which have elapsed since 

Mr. Etting published this interesting book have brought to 

light not a few important facts connected with the history of 

Independence Hall, and the importance of these facts ren- 

dered a second edition absolutely necessary. And, further, 

the magnificent celebrations of the Centennial anniversary 
in 1876 are events worthy to be recorded in the same pro- 
portionate measure. 


Taken in its entirety this historical account of Indepen- 
dence Hall is as nearly complete as it possibly can be. It is 
throughout most interesting, and written so impartially and 
with such adelicate avoidance of theories upon and dis- 
cussions of the political questions of the past that it must 
prove interesting reading to young and old alike. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


An Attempt Towards a History 
By Henry Morley. Vol. VIIL., 
416 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 
of English Literature. 
from Surrey to Spenser. 
mail, $1.25. 


HASTINGS AND THE ROHILLA War. By Sir John 
Strachey, G.C.S.I. 324 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.48; 
by mail, $2.63. 

In the present volume Sir John Strachey applies himself, 
and applies himself successfully, to remove the stigma at- 
tached to W. Hastings both by Burke and Macaulay, for the 
part with which he is credited, and now known to have 
been falsely credited in the matter of the Rohilla War. 
“ History,” writes an author quoted by Sir J. Strachey, 
“history furnishes no more striking example of the growth 
and vitality of a slander, The Rohilla atrocities owe their 
birth to the malignity of Champion and Francis; their 
growth to the rhetoric of Burke; and their wide diffusion to 
the pellucid clearness of Macaulay’s style.” Commenting 
on these words, Sir John remarks: “ The only defect I can 
find in this perfectly just judgment, is that in pronouncing it 
the writer has forgotten the History of James Mill.” 

London Bookseller. 


HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS. By 
Richard B. Irwin, formerly Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. 
Volunteers, Assistant Adjutant General of the Corps of 
the Department of the Gulf. With maps and plans 
and appendix. 528 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $3.60; by 
mail, $3.83. 

A very good history of the Nineteenth Army corps has just 
been written by Colonel R. B. Irwin, long adjutant-general 
of the corps. Tis body of troops was organized ‘in the 
Department of the Gulf, took part in the unfortunate Red 
River campaign in the spring of 1864, and afterward gave a 
splendid account of itself in Virginia. The book is spe- 
cially interesting throughout, being a defence of General 
Banks, a brilliant and genial gentleman, who had more than 
his share of the misfortunes of war and suffered the blame of 
many blunders which should have been laid upon other 
shoulders. It seems quite clear, from Colonel Irwin’s narra- 
tive, as it has seemed from many other books and documents, 
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that Banks, like all other commanders of the same territory, 
suffered through the fact that the Department of the Gulf 
was too far from Washington to receive adequate attention 
and support. Colonel Irwin’s story is well told and his pages 
abound in maps. NV. Y. Herald. 


““MonsizuR Henri.” A Foot-note to French His- 
tory. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 139 pp. With front- 
ispiece and map. 16 mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Monsieur Henri is a youthful hero of the revolutionary 

struggle in La Vendée, who is better known under his name 
La Rochejaquelein. M. Henri’s romantic life is not known 
as it should be; indeed, there has been lack of means by 
which willing readers could acquaint them selves with its de- 
tails. Miss Guiney tells the story with animation and per- 
sonal interest. Boy that this nobleman was, reared in luxu- 
rious ways as he had been, he began the career here related 
with words of heroism that have well survived the century 
that has elapsed since they were uttered. In his father’s 
absence he declared to the farmers assembled about him in 
defiance of the revolution, that, boy though he was, he would 
prove that he deserved to lead them. ‘When I advance,” 
said he, “do you follow me; when I flinch, cut me down; 
when I fall, avenge me.” A portrait shows a handsome 
face that would pass for a woman’s. 


Originally contributed to a magazine, the paper has been 
remodeled and extended for issue in this pleasing form. 
sew York Times. 


POLITICS AND PEN PICTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Henry W. Hilliard, LL. D. With portrait. 445 pp. 
8vo, $3.00, postpaid. 

Mr. Henry W. Hilliard, born in North Carolina, educated 
in South Carolina, admitted to the bar in Georgia, and after- 
ward a college professor and Methodist preacher in Alabama, 
which State sent him to Congress, has written a large volume 
entitled “ Politics and Pen Pictures at Home and Abroad.” 
His political experience and social acquaintance have been 
great both at home and abroad, and many of his recollections 
are extremely interesting. He was one of the many promi- 
nent Southerners who were Union men in theory and prac- 
tice, yet followed the fortunes of their States after ordinances 
of secession were passed. Since the war ended he has 
served four years as Minister to Brazil. As he entered public 
life more than fifty years ago, as a delegate to the National 
Whig Convention of that year, his memory covers a long 
period of our national history, and includes many noted men 
of two generations, among them being Abraham Lincoln, of 
whom he says: “ Those who were nearest to him, some of 
his early friends, knew the kindness of his nature. I knew 
him in Congress, where he served two sessions. We were 
both Whigs, and we occupied seats near each other. In our 
intercourse I found him agreeable and entertaining, exhibit- 
ing fine sense, his conversation sparkling with wit and his 
genial nature unfailing.” NV. Y. Herald. 


PROBLEMS IN GREEK History. By J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A., D.D., author of “ Prolegomena to Ancient His- 
tory,” ** Social Life in Greece,” “* A History of Classical 
Greek Literature,” etc. 240 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.03. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s new volume of studies contains a vigorous 
and clearly-written discussion of the present state of knowl- 
edge on several Greek subjects, Of special interest are his 
characterizations of various historians of Greece—such as 
Mitford, who wrote “a Tory history’? and shows the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution, and Thirlwall, who wrote 
with fairness and accuracy but no enthusiasm, as well as more 
recent writers, including Curtius, Duruy, Duncker, Holm, 
and Schliemann. Prof. Mahaffy deals with the very latest 
literature, for he includes the fragment of Aristotle on “ The 
Polity of the Athenians” and a German work he has seen in 
proofs, which will be accessible to those who read German 
in a few weeks. A chapter on Alexander the Great is as 
interesting as any in the book, especially the comparison of 
him to Napoleon, Had Napoleon died of a fever on his way 
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to Russia while his power was still unbroken, “he would have 
left a military reputation hardly inferior to Alexander’s,”’ 
N.Y. Times, 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. With illustrations. 784 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.66. 

A pretty book, which at first sight seems small, yet contains 
nearly eight hundred pages of text and pictures, is “ Stories 
from English History for Young Americans.”’ It has neither 
author’s name, preface nor introduction, but as it gives several 
hundred stories, in chronological order, and sprinkles illus- 
trations copiously, the boy or girl who gets it will be entirely 
satisfied. It is sightly enough to be specially appropriate as 
a present. On the cover appears the title in Old English let- 
ters in red, black and gold, under which is the Great Seal of 
England in red and gold. N. Y. Herald. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. With some account 
of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By 
John Fiske. In two volumes. With frontispiece por- 
trait, map and illustrations. 516-631 pp. Indexed. 
Izmo, $3.00; by mail, $3.35. 

See review. 


THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME AND THE TWO REs- 
TORATIONS. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated 
by James Davis. With portrait. 403 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
An historical study of the sources, development and 
analogies of the language and of the principles govern- 
ing its usages. Illustrated by copious examples from 
writers of all periods. By Samuel Ramsey. 571 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2 25; by mail, $2.50 

A comparative grammar of English intended to make re- 
cent philological theory and discovery accessible to readers 
familiar only with the elementary grammar taught in the 
schools. The method of the work is historical. 


THE KANSAS CONFLICT. By Charles Robinson, late 
Governor of Kansas. 487 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.67. 

This history of Kansas, from the first expedition of free- 
soilers in 1849 to 1890, is written by one of the leaders in 
the organization of the territory, who was later its war Gov- 
ernor, and who writes from the standpoint of those chiefly 
interested in the constitutional struggle in Kansas. 


WHO? WHEN? AND WHAT? Famous men and events 
of six centuries. 1250-1850. By Mary Parmele. 55 
pp. With chart. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 

An admirable epitome of history in an ingeniously con- 
venient chart. It deals not with monarchs and battles, like 
the ordinary historical chart, but with the history of civiliza- 
tion. The centuries and decades from 1250 to 1850 are 
represented by vertical lines, and each horizontal line rep- 
resents the life of the person whose name it bears, repre- 
sentative names in literature, philosophy, religious thought, 
science, invention and discovery. Another division gives in 
a like manner the most famous names in painting, sculpture 
and architecture, and music occupies a third division, the 
development of all branches of human activity being thus 
presented on parallel lines. Conspicuous events, whether 
political or otherwise, that have marked epochs in history 
are recorded on the margin, so that each man’s relation to 
his age is shown at a glance. The chart is accompanied by 
a compact biographical index that completes its usefulness. 
For schools and classes in history and literature, and for all 
students and readers, this modest little publication is inval- 
uable, Philadelphia Times. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memoir oF Honor£ DE Batzac. Compiled and 
written by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With por- 
trait and illustration. 370 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

See review, 
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C. H. SpuRGEON. His Life and Ministry. By Jesse 
Page, author of ‘Samuel Crowther, the Slave-boy who 
became Bishop of the Niger,” etc. With portrait. 160 
pp. 12 mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


CHARLES H. SpuRGEON. His Life and Labors. By 
Geo. C. Needham, author of * Street Arabs,’ “ Father 
Flynn.” With frontispiece, and an introduction by 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 327 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.31. 

This life first appeared during Mr, Spurgeon’s life. It is 
made up principally of extracts from his letters and sermons, 
and has also chapters on the institutions he founded, on Mr. 
Spurgeon’s work and on the closing days of his life. 


DIARY OF GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS. While United 
States Minister to Russia, 1837 to 1839, and to England 
1856 to 1861. Edited by Susan Dallas. With por- 
trait. 443 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


Mr. Dallas was American Minister at St. Petersburg from 
July, 1838 to July,1839, and at London from December, 1859, 
to May, 1861. This diary, parts of which Lave appeared in the 
“ Century ” gives incidents in the daily life of a diplomat, 
describes court festivals, and now and then throws light on 
the diplomacy of the day, particularly during Mr. Dallas’s 
stav in London. ___ 


im 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. The Wounded Soldier’s 
Friend. By Eliza F. Pollard, author of “ Robert Aske,” 
“Not Wanted,” etc. Illustrated. 160 pp. 12 mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Though associated in our minds with a generation long 
past, since her great work was in the Crimean War, which 
antedated even our Civil War, yet Florence Nightingale, as 
Miss Pollard reminds us, is still living. The noble story of 
her life is told in interesting style, and one wonders which 
was the greater-work—what Miss Nightingale actually did 
for the war-broken soldiers, or the influence she exerted in 
making the calling of the nurse so honorable. Even whena 
young girl, Miss Nightingale gave evidence of the spirit 
within her. Her first patient was a shepherd’s dog, which 
she brought back to energy and life, after his master had 
giveri him up on account oi a wounded leg caused by boys 
throwing stones. Later on, she found help and inspiration 
in the example of Pastor Fliedner, whose training-school for 
nurses at Kaiserwerth, in Germany, was one of the best in 
Europe, and probably the first of those model institutions now 
socommon. With many a sprightly anecdote and in pleas- 
ing diction, a full account of her work at Scutari and in the 
East, as well as in England, is given, and the book will 
make a capital addition to the Sunday-school library. 

Critic. 

Last Days OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. An Historical 

Sketch. By Lord Ronald Gower. 154 pp. With por- 
trait. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

An account of the life of Marie Antoinette, from August 2, 
1793, when she was removed to the Conciergerie until she 
was executed, October 16th. The work has no new material, 
and follows Compardon and Saint Amand. 


ON THE PLANTATION. A Story of a Georgia Boy’s 
Adventures During the War. By Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of ‘* Uncle Remus,’’ With twenty-three illustra- 
tions by E. W. Kemble, and frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 233 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, B. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, author of 
several of the “ Tracts for the Times,” “A Commentary 
on the Gospel Narrative,’ etc. Edited by his brother- 
in-law, the Venerable,Sir George Prevost, late Archdeacon 
of Gloucester. As throwing further light on the history 
of the Oxford movement. 186 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

The day must inevitably come when books on the Oxford 
movement will cease to repay their publishers. At present, 
however, the output shows no signs of diminishing, and Sir 
George Prevost’s contribution to the history of that great con- 
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troversy deserves to find readers, for, though hardly im- 
portant, itis certainly not superfluous, Isaac Williams played 
a not inconspicuous part in the ecclesiastical upheaval; his 
tract on “‘ Reserve in Religious Teaching” awoke by its mere 
title the wrath of the Evangelicals; his candidature for the 
Professorship of Poetry in 1841-42 was made the occasion 
of a pitched battle between the old school and the new, to 
the signal discomfiture of the latter. The chief justification 
for the appearance of this unpretentious volume lies, how- 
ever, in Isaac Williams’s intimate friendship with more con- 
siderable men than himself. He seems, in fact, to have acted 
asacommon centre for confidences. It was to him that 
Keble read the MS. of the “Christian Year,’’ to him that 
Newman confided some of his earliest doubts. Their dispo- 
sitions are set forth in these pages with much penetration; 
and though several of the conversations recorded evidently 
preserve rather the spirit than the words of the speakers, 
there is no reason for doubting the substantial fidelity of his 
portraits. Academy. 


THE LIFE AND PROFESSIONAL CAREER OF EMMA 
ABBOTT. By Sadie E. Martin (Special writer for the 
Press). With twenty-eight portraits, I92 pp. I2mo, 
95 cents; by mail, $1.10. 

A life written by an enthusiastic friend in the style of an 
advance agent, with reproductions—not well printed—of 
photographs. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS, THE DISCOVERER OF 
AMERICA, Chiefly by Sir Arthur Helps, K. C. B., 
author of “The Spanish Conquest in America,” 
“Friends in Council,’ etc. Tenth edition. 262 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Sir Arthur Helps wrote this life in 1858, collating it from 
his “ History of the Spanish Conquest in America” and add- 
ing much new material gathered by Mr. Herbert Preston 
Thomas. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIP HENRY GOSSE., F. R. S. Bv his 
son, Edmund Gosse, Hon. M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With portrait. 387 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.10; by mail, $4.29. 

WILLIAM LLOyD GARRISON. The Abolitionist. By 
Archibald H. Grimke, M.A. With portrait. American 
Reformers series. 405 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Each year brings a new book about William Lloyd Garri- 
son, but one of the best stories comes to us from a foreign 
pen—that of Goldwin Smith. Itis almost as short as Carl 

Schurz’s admirable monograph on Abraham Lincoln, and 

like that book is suggested by a voluminous biography re- 

cently published. There have been several books about 

Garrison written from different standpoints; to many readers 

Goldwin Smith will seem to have taken a better point of 

view than any other writer, for he introduces his book with 

these lines: ‘* There is sometimes a crisis in the history of a 

nation when a man is urgently needed to prick the national 

conscience on a moral question. The man need not be 
supremely wise after the fashion of earthly wisdom, nor 
supremely strong after the fashion of earthly strength, but he 
must be himself an impersonation of conscience. He must 
be perfectly pure and disinterested, free not only from ambi- 
tion and cupidity, but from vanity, from mere love of excite- 
ment, from self-seeking of every kind, as well as brave, 
energetic, persevering and endowed with a voice which can 
make itself heard. Such a crisis was the ascendancy of the 
slave power in the United States, and such a man was William 

Lloyd Garrison.” The sketch—the book is too short to be 

called a biography—is critical as well as appreciative. 

Quarrels were as numerous among the early Abolitionists as 

in any other body of reformers, for men who agree as to 

principles are often likely to fight when practical means are 
discussed. The author has read Birney’s sketch of his father, 
as well as the life of Garrison by his son, and he discrim- 
inates coolly from time to time, in spite of his evident 
admiration for Garrison. N. Y. Herald. 


WILLIAM WorpsworTH. By Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 232 pp. 
With Appendix. 12mo, 94 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 
With an account of its history and authenticity. By 
Richard F. Clarke S. J. Illustrated. 141 pp. With 
appendices. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Clarke recites the story of Treves and its churches, of 
the Holy Coat, the gift of St. Helena, and presents the argu- 
ment for its genuiness and authenticity. He speaks of evidence 
and proof ; but when weask where or what they are, the failure 
to produce them is so glaring that it must have struck Mr. 
Clarke himself, and possibly inspired the disclaimer of any such 
attempt which we find in the preface. All we know of the 
coat is that it was at Treves in 1200 A.D., and that there was 
a tradition that it came from St. Helena as in some way con- 
nected with her great legendary achievement, the find of the 
True Cross. The book is gentle in tone, and free from arro- 
gant dogmatics. Its language and spirit are those of a devout 
and spiritual believer. The narrative permits us to believe 
that among the nearly two million pilgrims who thronged the 
exposition of the Holy Relic were many who had the expe- 
rience of a truly gracious visitation. But the Holy Coat— 
alas! that lies heavy on the Church. 

New York Independent. 

BIBLE DIFFICULTIES AND How TO MEET THEM. A 
Symposium. Edited by Frederick A. Atkins, author of 
“First Battles and How to Fight Them,” “ Moral 
Muscle,” etc. 114 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 
cents, 

This volume, which succeeds “ Hints on Bible Study,” 
gives a series of short, sensible, well-balanced addresses on 
Inspiration, the Trinity, the Bible and Science, Miracles, the 
Atonement, Resurrection and Incarnation, all handled with- 
out insisting on too much. 

CHAFF AND WHEAT. A Defense of Verbal Inspira- 
tion. By James H. Brookes. 46 pp. 12mo, paper, 12 
cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

A defense of verbal inspiration based on texts of Scripture, 
principally poetic utterances. 

CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY—BOTH OR NEI- 
THER. By the Rev. Daniel Lyons. 284 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This little work is written with the object of showing that 
Christianity, to maintain its rightful hold on the reason and 
conscience of men, needs “a living, infallible Witness to its 
truths and principles; a living, infallible Guardian of its 
purity and integrity, and a living, infallible Interpreter of its 
meaning.” For the purpose of proving this assertion the 
author takes his readers through a mass of closely reasoned 
matter which certainly has the merit of being interesting, 
though to many minds it will hardly prove convincing. But 
surely Mr. Lyons, when he says, as a Catholic, that he 
believes in infallibility because he “believes in the impor- 
tance and necessity of his soul’s salvation, and that both call 
for the guidance and security of infallibility,” considerably 
begs the question; and instances of this form of logic might 
frequently be pointed out. Publishers’ Circular. 


CHRISTIAN LIvING. THE SHEPHERD PSALM. THE 
PRESENT TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE. By Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, B. A., author of “Elijah and the Secret of 
His Power,” “Israel; a Prince with God,” etc. Three 
volumes. 16mo, each 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

The Rev. Mr. Meyer is a well-known writer on religious 
subjects. We call attention to the last in the series on the 
“Present Tenses of The Blessed Life,” as most helpful and 
encouraging. NV. Y. Independent. 
First BATTLES AND How TO FIGHT THEM. Some 

friendly chats with young men. By Frederick A. Atkins, 
author of “Moral Muscle and How to Use It.” 119 
pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A series of brief common-sense talks about the more 
necessary practical and active virtues. 

GROWTH IN GRACE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the 
late W. C. Magee, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Gospel of 
the Age.” Edited by Charles S. Magee, Barrister-at- 
Law. 297 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

Fourteen sermons, one preached in 1863, four in 1871 and 
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the rest at various dates, ending with the last preached by 

him in Peterborough Cathedral before leaving that see for 

York. 

Laws OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. By R. W. 
Dale, LL.D., Birmingham. Fifth edition. 304 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Not on Catvary. A Layman’s Plea for Mediation 
in the Temptation in the Wilderness. 45 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 28 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

Those who have been deeply tangled in the web of life’s 
mysteries and suffering will’ be sure to read this little 
brochure with advantage. It will, perhaps, speak all the 
more directly to them for having come not from one who 
has a large acquaintance and practical experience in dealing 
with human suffering, but from a layman who has only his 
own experience and the Word of God to lend him. 

NV. Y. Independent, 

PERSONALITY. Sermons hy Samuel Richard Fuller, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Malden, Massachusetts. 
302 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Short practical sermons on familiar topics. 

PEw RENTS AND THE NEw TESTAMENT. Can they 
be reconciled? By Robert C. Ogden. Introduction by 
J. R. Miller, D.D. 40 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents. 

How shall we reach the masses is one of the great ques- 
tions exercising the minds of persons interested in church 
work at present. It is not very clear who compose this 
rather ill-defined body, “the masses,”’ but they must certainly 
be non-churchgoers. The pew-rent system is charged with 
being an obstacle in the way of bringing the masses into our 
churches. 

In the midst of a busy mercantile life the author has 
thought out and arranged a very strong argument against the 
renting of pews in our churches, and in favor of making all 
seats free. He states his proposition as follows: ‘ The free 
preaching of the Gospel by means of voluntary support is 
the only system that will meet the Scriptural test, and, there- 
fore, it is preferable to the pew-renting system. By free 
preaching of the Gospel I mean that the only condition pre- 
cedent to the enjoyment of the privileges of a house of pub- 
lic worship is a willingness to accept such privileges. By 
voluntary support I mean conscience giving only, pure and 
simple.” 

He takes high ground in advocating his doctrine of a free 
gospel, and lays down the following strict rule: “ By just as 
much as the Christian fails to sustain the Christ idea that the 
gospel preaching must be free does he fail to be a Christian. 
He, therefore, fails to keep the covenant between his soul 
and his God.” Whether one agrees with Mr. Ogden in his 
views on the subject of church support or not, a careful 
reading of this sincere, manly discussion of the subject can- 
not fail to be helpful. Philadelphia Ledger. 
SAFE COUNSEL AND SWEET COMFORT. Messages for 

the Young. By Rev. C. C. Albertson. With portrait. 
154 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARISH HYMNAL. With Tunes. 
piled and edited by Rev. J. F. Ohl. 312 pp. 
boards, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Over two hundred and fifty Hymn and Tunes, arranged 
according to the Church Year, with full provision for the 
Sundays after Trinity and all special occasions. With special 
reference to school and parish work outside of the church 
services. 

SCHOOL AND PARISH SERVICE-Book. Being the order 
of Matins and Vespers of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. With music. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Ohl. 
151 pp. 12mo, boards, 40 cents, postpaid. 

A musical setting of the Order of Matins and Vespers, 
with most of the Invitatories, Antiphons, Responsories, 
Versicles, and forty-five Psalms set to Gregorian and Angli- 
can Chants, intended for Sunday-schools, week-day services, 
society meetings, colleges, seminaries and mission congre- 
gations. 

SERMONS ON SOME Worps OF CuHRisT. By H. P. 
Liddon, D. D., D. C. L., LL. D. 356 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice. In six volumes. Vol. IV. 
275 pp- 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An Essay on 
the gradual growth and formation of the Hebrew 
Canon of Scripture. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B. D., 
304 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


THE CHALCEDONIAN DECREE; OR, HISTORICAL 
CHRISTIANITY, MISREPRESENTED BY MODERN THE- 
OLOGY, CONFIRMED BY MODERN SCIENCE, AND 
UNTOUCHED BY MODERN CRITICISM. By John Fulton, 
D. D., LL. D. Charlotte Wood Slocum Lectures. 
213 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23 

This book consists of a series of lectures endowed by 

Mrs. Charlotte Wood Slocum, of Detroit, in memory of the 

life and labors of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Smith Harris, 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Michigan, and their aim is 

to show, first, what historical Christianity is; second, that it 

is obnoxious to none of the moral objections to which pro- 
vincial and popular opinions have exposed it; third, that it is 
in no way invalidated, but rather confirmed by the progress 
of physical science ; and fourth, that it is not so much as 
touched by any of the so called results of Biblical criticism. 
Dr. Fulton recognizes that the application of a right and 
scientific criticism to the text and composition of the sacred 
writings has shaken the belief that in every line, letter and 
syllable they are the infallible word of God; that the 
discoveries of science which have put so new a face on the 
physical universe have created a new difficulty, and have 
made old arguments simply obsolete; but he asks for 

Christian theology that it should be treated precisely as 

scientific philosophy is treated, and that it be admitted or 

rejected as a natural system of belief on precisely the same 
grounds as the theory of evolution is accepted or rejected. 
Philadelphia Record. 


THE EVOLUTION OF Love. By Emory Miller, D. D., 
LL.D. 346 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

There are readers who will find a meaning and a satisfac- 
tory philosophy in “The Evolution of Love,” written by 
Rev. Dr. Emory Miller. They will be readers who prefer 
the shadow to the substance, the pursuit of happiness to the 
possession of it. Love, as Dr. Miller understands it, is a 
thing that does not inhabit the earth, and though he dis- 
courses eloquently concerning it, only the elect few will ap- 
prehend ahd appreciate his words, Philadelphia Press. 


THE HIGHEST CRITICS vs. THE HIGHER CRITICS. By 
Rev. L. W. Munhall, M. A., Evangelist. 199 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Munhall is wholly outside the reach of criticism, in a 
sphere apart by himself, where we must leave him alone in 
his glory. He quotes poor Lieutenant Totten for his authority, 
and gives his readers a tangle of sense and nonsense which 
we cannt attempt tounwind. He says modestly: “I claim 
to be a man of affairs. In the past fifteen years I have 
preached to more than 7,000,000 of hearers, a greater number 
than any living man, with possibly one exception, during the 
same time.’ New York Independent. 


THE LIFE a This Mortal must put on Im- 
mortality. By George Hepworth. 116 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mediations on the future life and its conditions and possi- 
bilities put in the form of apologues uttered by a supernatural 
being. 

THE MAN oF Uz. 
the life of an Ancient Saint. 
Professor of Homiletics, Lincoln University. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. By George Dana _ Board- 
man, D. D. LL.D. Author of ‘‘Studies in the Crea- 
tive Week,” “ Studies in the Mountain Instruction,” 
“The Divine Man,” etc. Revised edition. 36 pp. I2mo, 
30 cents; by mail 36 cents. 

This little book was first published last fall. Of the new 
edition eleven pages are entirely reconstruced. The events 


Lessons for young Christians from 
By the Rev. S. A. Martin, 


135 Ppp- 
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of Christ’s life and more especially the effects of that life 
during the last eighteen hundred years are ably concentrated 
by Dr. Boardman in a 36-page booklet, The facts presented 
stand for a life time’s study. All the profits received by the 
author from the sale of the book are devoted to Christian 
charity. 

THE STORY OF THE TOKEN. As belonging to the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By Robert Shiells. 
170 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The Presbyterian Church in Scotland and in this country, 
as well as other reformed communions, has had the custom 
of issuing small metal tokens to those about to attend the 
communion service, and this volume gives an account of 
them, 

TEN REASONS Wuy I BELIEVE THE BIBLE IS THE 
Worp oF Gop. By R.A. Torrey, Superintendent of 
the Bible Institute, Chicago. 23 pp. 12mo, paper, 12 
cents; by mail, 14 cents. 

THE UNSEEN FRIEND. By Lucy Larcom, author of 
“As It Is in Heaven,” “ Beckonings for Every Day,” 
etc. 217 pp. 16mo, white and gilt, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents; full morocco, gilt, $2.25; by mail, $2.33. 

“Life is friendship.” ‘To us, who are human and spir- 
itual beings, life can mean nothing less than friendship with 
God.” These discourses expand these sentences from the 
introduction. 


WEst RoxBURY SERMONS. 
1837-1848. From unpublished manuscripts, 
troduction and biographical sketch. 235 pp. 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

At West Roxbury Parker preached 362 sermons before he 
was thirty-six years old, and from these have been chosen 
those which he most often preached when called elsewhere 
in exchange with other pastors. Samuel J. Barrows has 
made the selection and writes an introduction to the volume, 
in which he calls attention to the value of the sermons as 
links in the chain of Parker's development. They show the 
early part of the trail by which he advanced to great things 
in Boston. N.Y. Times. 


By Theodore Parker. 
With in- 
I2mo, 75 


TRAVEL. 


From PALM TO GLACIER. With an interlude. Brazil, 
Bermuda and Alaska. By Alice W. Rollins. Illus- 
trated. 145 pp. Quarto, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

When a woman who knows how to write goes travelling 
and takes her fancy with her, a good book may be confi- 
dently expected. Such a book by such a woman is Mrs. 

Rollins’ “‘ From Palm to Glacier,” the countries visited being 

Brazil, Bermuda and Alaska. There are plenty of descrip- 

tive pages, all written in merry spirit ; quite as many are full 

of fancy and reverie. Here is something about Alaska, 
which will confuse minds which judge countries by their 
worst seasons and according to their nearness to the poles. 
“She is the lady of landscapes—our fair Alaska—dainty 
to her heart's core. Very, very fair she is, sitting silent 
among the silver hills, with her white brows, her snowy laces, 
her jewelled stars, her long, tapering headlands like slender 
feet, clocked with silver streams, resting on the satin cushion 
of the sea, without even dimpling its surface with their weight. 

For a long time there were none to see or care. What was 

she, without art, or literature, or history, or associations, or 

even ruins to charm away those who loved the magnificence 
of Rome, the witchery of Venice, the splendor of tropic 
noons, the mysterious languor of the Orient? Yet the time 
came when, turning their surprised prows northward, wearied 
lovers of the South and East learned the charm of this silent 
lady of pale northern snows, and she, even she, heard through 
the thrilling dusk the whisper of whispers that transfigures 
and enlightens the world, ‘ O, my beloved!’ ” 
A dozen admirable phototypes illustrate the book. 

New ork Herald. 

The Country and the People of India and 

By John F, Hurst, D. D., LL. D. With map 


INDIKA. 
Ceylon. 


and illustrations. 794 pp. Indexed. Crown 8vo, $4.50; 
by mail, $4.88. 
See review. 
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TRAVELS AMONGST’ THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
Equator. By Edward Whymper. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 456 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, 
$4.83. 

See review. 


THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI. By Henry B. 
Fuller. 185 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Two Happy YEARS IN CEYLON. By C. F. Gordon 
Cumming, author of “ At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady’s 
Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” etc. [Illustrated by 
the author. In two volumes. 428-442 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $6.75; by mail, $7.16. 

With choice and profuse vocabulary, fine literary skill, and 

a many-sided nature, sensitive at every facet to the manifold 

impressions of the tropics, this cultivated woman interprets 

the wonderful and varied phenomena of tropical nature and 
man. She talks unconventionally—and all the more truth- 
fully—about native and foreigners, religion. history, climate, 
products, flora, fauna and minerals. The element of per— 
sonal experience and adventure add fascination. Gems and 
architecture, coffee in flower, bean and cup, elephants old and 
young, sacred relics and holy places are described and dis- 
cussed gracefully and without a hint of weariness. The 
coast and the hills, Kandy and Colombo, Ratnapura, Adam’s 

Peak and their wonders appear before us with all their color, 

warmth and fascination. The chapter on the tug of war— 

the battle of diverse creeds in Ceylon—is powerfully written, 
and will be read by all students of the missionary problem. 

Frequently we light upon points of special interest to 

Americans, and the story of our fellow-citizens abroad is one 

that will attract many readers on this side of the Atlantic. A 

full index opens the accumulated relics of what may be safely 

pronounced, for the general reader, the best book on Ceylon. 

It certainly deserves to stand on thesame shelf with Hurst’s 

“Indika,” and Mrs. Bishop’s “Japan.” Critic. 


POETRY. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS. By Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
A new edition, with additions. 240 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Religious verses, first published in book form in America 
in 1840. The aim of the collection is to show the beauty of 
holiness as exemplified in the ritual of the Anglican Church. 
Many of them have individual purpose. Among these are 
Dreamland, which conveys a reproof for those who neglect 
the Church and her offices, and thus cause her to be mis- 
represented; and Chronicles, which is a history of apostolic 
commission in England from the first century to the Restora- 
tion. Distinctive features of verses are explained in notes. 

Publishers? Weekly. 


PorMS BY THE Way. Written by William Morris. 
196 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The verse of William Morris in this new volume shows 
that Saxon strength and integrity which make the great charm 
of his writings. Sanest of poets is he, and clearest as well. 
We know what Mr. Morris is thinking about, and can see 
that he also knows what it is. His Scandinavian and 
Icelandic likings are shown in many of these pieces, and his 
interest in common things of nature as well. The topics he 
takes include “ Spring’s Bedfellow,” the brier rose, the 
woodpecker, the lion, “ Earth, the Healer,” and the folk- 
mote. N.Y. Times. 


Poems. By William Watson. 148 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.18. 

Mr. Watson’s new volume consists of a reprint of “* Words- 
worth’s Grave,” together with a number of freshly collected 
pieces. A reading of it has served to confirm and deepen 
our original impression of the author’s powers and of the 
mingled strength and delicacy which stamp his style. He is 
not, indeed, of those who take the world by storm, rather of 
those who need time to reach its heart, and are most loved 
where they are best known. He inherits the tradition of 
Wordsworth and of Matthew Arnold—a tradition of song 
which is serene rather than fervent, of poetry tempered by 
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philosophy. Mr. Watson’s thought is always pure, always 
sane; he contemplates the turmoil of existence from philo- 
sophic heights, and, like the two great poets who are his 
masters, is able to breathe something of his own peace into 
ruffled souls. Here is a wise lesson from one of his epigrams, 
the most successful handling of that difficult genre with which 
we are acquainted : 

“ Think not thy wisdom can illume away 

The ancient tanglement of night and day. 

Enough to acknowledge both, and both revere : 

They see not clearliest who see all things clear.” 

Academy. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE AND OTHER Poems. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, author of “ The Light of Asia,” etc. 128 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents; white parchment, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

See review. 

SULAMITH. A Metrical Romance. By Samuel 
McClurg Osmond, D.D. 212 pp. 12mo, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.37. 

The allusions to Sulamith in the Song of Songs are 
made the basis for this romance, in which the heroine is made 
the daughter of Ammenadil by a Syrian woman, Agar, with 
whom Solomon falls in love. 

THE DEEDS OF BEOWULF. An English Epic of the 
Eighth Century done into Modern Prose. With an 
introduction and notes by John Earle, M. A. 203 pp. 
With glossary. 12mo, $1.89; by mail, $2.00. 

Beowulf is not so much a name as a literature. so large is 
the number of critics and scholars—English, German, 
Danish and Swedish—that have made the Anglo-Saxon poem 
their study, together with the correspondingly numerous 
publications of the fruits of their researches. As is well 
known, the text exists in the single Cottonian MS. copy. In 
1705 Wanley discovered it, and had twenty-six years in 
which he might have made a perfect copy. In 1731 occurred 
the fire at Ashburnham House, mutilating the Beowulf MS., 
but not so irretrievably that the poem could not be reproduced 
in a condition of approximate completeness. As to the 
origin, authorship and subject of the composition many and 
various theories have been propounded, respecting which it 
is unnecessary to speak here except in the case of Professor 
Earle, who claims to have made something in the nature of 
a discovery in his own view of the poem. Heconsiders it 
to be of a political character. The epic is of Mercian origin. 
By Scyld is intended King Offa, and Beowulf stands for 
Egferth, Offa’s son. The Professor thinks that he can even lay 
his finger upon the unknown author of the poem—Hygeberht, 
the man chosen by Offa for the then newly constituted arch- 
diocese of Lichfield. London Bookseller. 


THE LiGuT oF AsIA. Being the Life and Teaching 
of Gétama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With full and complete ex- 
planatory notes, by Mrs, I. L. Hauser, author of “ The 
Orient and its People.’’ Rialto Series. 309 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

THE ODES AND Epopes OF Horace. Translated 
into English verse, with an introduction and notes and 
Latin text. By John B. Hague, Ph, D. 188 pp. 
Small quarto, $1.35; by mail, $1.55. 

THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HoOD AND MAID MARIAN. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 155 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

See review. 

THE TEMPEST. A New Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. IX. 
465 pp. Indexed. Crown 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.32. 


REFERENCE. 


EYERYBODY'’S POCKET CYCLOPHDIA OF THINGS 
WortTH KNowInc, THINGS DIFFICULT TO REMEMBER, 
AND TABLES OF REFERENCE. 244 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Condensed statements of general information with an 
index of leading subjects. 
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EVERYBODY S WRITING-DESK Book. By Charles 
Nisbet and'Don Lemon. Revised and edited by James 
Baldwin, Ph.D. Have I used the right word? Have 
I spelled it correctly? Is the sentence grammatical ? 
Is it correct in style? Is it punctuated correctly? Con- 
tains also suggestions to beginners in literature, and 
much other matter designed for the instruction and 
guidance of all who write. 310 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

This book gives, in a single, exceedingly compact, clearly- 
printed little volume, much of the information for which one 
has, in general, to consult many and bulky volumes. It 
gives synonyms and anonyms; the correct spelling of many 
doubtful words; hints on grammar; rules of punctuation, 
and a series of suggestive paragraphs, culled from the best 
authorities on the subject, on the formation of style. To 
the worker whose tools are words, such a volume needs no 
commending; and to him whose writing-desk serves him 
but for the writing of notes polite, this little booklet may yet 
prove an acceptable companion. Boston Commonwealth. 
RanD, McNatity & Co.'s INDEXED COUNTY AND 

TOWNSHIP PocKET MAPS AND SHIPPER’S GUIDES. 
Flexible cove:s ; NEw YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. Each, 20 
cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS FOR THE YEAR 
1891. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements in all the branches of engineering, architec- 
ture and building, mining and metallurgy, the mechanic 
arts, industrial technology and the useful arts, photog- 
raphy, chemistry, medicine and surgery, printing, the 
generation, measurement, transmission, and application 
of electricity, the telegraph and telephone, meteorology 
and aeronauty, astronomy, etc. By Robert Grimshaw, 
M. E., Ph. D. 372 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

THE HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, With an appendix of abbrevia- 
tions, foreign words and phrases, list of geographical 
names, Scripture proper names, forms of address, etc. 
Three hundred and fifty engravings. 448 pp. 12mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

This is the English “‘ National Pronouncing Dictionary” 
revised, but while the definitions are in part taken from 
Webster’s great dictionary the distinctively English spelling 
is retained. The words in which there is a difference in 
spelling according to English and American usage are very 
few, and the differences are so well understood that the use 
of this convenient volume as a handbook of pronunciation is 
not impaired. Americans will continue to spell according to 
Webster or Worcester, but they must pronounce in accord- 
ance with English usage. An appendix is added containing 
abbreviations, foreign words and phrases and lists of geo- 
graphical and Scripture proper names. NV. Y. Times. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

A CONCEPT OF POLITICAL JUSTICE. By J. W. Sullivan. 
Unsettled Questions. 58 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents, 
postpaid. 

DrrEcT LEGISLATION BY THE CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. By J. W. Sullivan. 
Unsettled Questions. 120 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, 


postpaid. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. Being the 
first volume of Elements of Economics. By Alfred 


Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 


Marshall. 416 pp. 
mail, $1.03. 

An abridgment for the use of young students of the first 
volume of Professor Marshall’s “ Principles of Economics,” 
dealing with production and supply, value or distribution, 
and the other leading subjects of that treatise in the form of 
a lucid, and in all ways practical, abstract. 

Saturday Review. 

METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. By David 
F. Schloss. 287 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 
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Mr. Schloss has—without ever running into excess or 
prolixity—brought together a vast number of important facts 
relating to his subject, and marshalled them with remarkable 
ability. It need hardly be said that his volume does not read 
as easily as a novel, yet—barring, perhaps, a table or two— 
it is not likely that any person interested in the subject wil 
leave a page unread, whether he agree with the author or 
not. After an introduction Mr. Schloss deals, in eleven 
chapters, with the different kinds of wages, which he classes 
as time-wage, piece-wage, task-wage, progressive wages, col- 
lective task-wage, collective piece-wage, collective progres- 
sive wages, contract work, and co-operative work. The next 
four chapters treat of piece-wage foremanship and sub-con- 
tract, the objections entertained to the latter, and the inter- 
ference of public authorities in regard to it. The whole re- 
mainder of the book deals in fourteen chapters with co- 
operation, profit sharing, and product sharing. In the mean- 
while careful economic studies like those of Mr. Schloss are 
extremely valuable—perhaps even more so to the working- 
man than to the employer or the philanthropist. Academy. 


THE DIETETIC VALUE OF BREAD By John Goodfel- 
low, F. R. M. S., author of “Is Bread the Staff of 
Life ?”” “Recent Hygienic Improvements in Bread,” 
“Personal and Home Hygiene,” etc. Macmillan’s 
Manuals for Students. 328 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.47. 

Most consumers of bread are profoundly indifferent as to 
the kinds of bread and their respective values as food. 
Bread is bread, they think, and there’s an end of it. Larger 
views are suggested by Mr. John Goodfellow’s interesting 
volume, which treats of the chemical constituents and food 
values of white bread, “‘ whole meal,” and various patent or 
“special”? breads. The number of these special breads is 
extraordinary, and they all appear to be worthy of the bread- 
eater’s attention, or they would not, we presume, be here de- 
scribed and discussed. Saturday Review. 


HYGIENE. 


PsYCHO-THERAPEUTICS ; OR, TREATMENT BY HYPNO- 
TISM AND SUGGESTION. By C. Lloyd Tuckey, M. D. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 321 pp. Indexed, 
8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.76. 

This is a third edition, but a third edition with so much 
that is new in it that it may be treated as a very much com- 
pleter book than Dr. Tuckey’s previous editions, and it is a 
book of which the interest is by no means exclusively or 
even principally professional. It will be found to have the 
highest possible interest, and even fascination, for the general 
reader with only a very superficial knowledge of medical 
science. Dr. Tuckey writes lucidly and soberly. He is not 
one of those who make much of the marvels of hypnotism. 
Rather he keeps a strict watch over the evidence, and ac- 
cepts nothing that he does not know to have been carefully 
investigated by writers of great knowledge, sobriety and 
vigilance. Spectator. 


A TeExt-Book oF NursincG. For the use of Training 
Schools, Families and Private Students. Compiled by 
Clara S. Weeks—Shaw. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, with illustrations. 385 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

This text-book first appeared in 1885 by Miss Clara S. 
Weeks, and was one of the earlier manuals on the subject. 
It is now issued revised by Mrs. Clara S. Weeks-Shaw, and 
with an added chapter on gynecology contributed by Dr. 
G. W. Garman. ; 


A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND ITs 
Accessory CAviTies. By Greville Macdonald, M. D. 
(London), physician to the hospital for diseases of the 
throat. Second edition. Illustrated. 381 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 


THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. In 
three parts. Part I. Nature and Causes of the Disease. 


Part II. Prevention and Treatment in Its Earlier Stages. 
Part III Treatment in More Advanced Stages. By M. 
L. Holbrook, M. D. 


219 pp. 12mo, $2.00, post-paid. 
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SCIENCE. 


A GUIDE TO ELECTRIC LIGHTING, FOR THE USE OF 
HOUSEHOLDERS AND AMATEURS. By S. R. Bottone, 
author of “The Dynamo,” “ Electrical Instruments,” 
“ Electrical Bells,” and “ Electro Motors.’’ With illus- 
trations. 189 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail,7o cents. 

A condensed semi-technical view of the theory, methods 
and appliances of electric lighting brought down to about 

the spring of 1891. 

PsyCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THE ART OF TEACHING. 

* By Joseph Baldwin, A, M., LL.D., Professor of Peda- 
gogy University of Texas, author of “Art of School 
Management”’ and “ Elementary Psychology.’ Interna- 
tional Educational series. 381 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21, 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Karl Pearson, M. A: 
With twenty-five figures in the text. The Contempor- 
ary Science Series. 493 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 94 
cents; by mail, $1.08. 

Mr. Karl Pearson, professor of geometry in Gresham Col- 
lege, London, has come to the conclusion, after ten years’ 
experience in teaching and examining, that elementary text 
books of science possess very little educational value, partly 
because of the obscurity and illogical nature of the state- 
ments contained in them. This, it must be confessed, is a 
sweeping charge to make, and it is one which many persons 
who have found these elementary text books helpful will not 
be inclined to support. Mr. Pearson has, however, thought 
it desirable to provide a book in which the elements of 
dynamical science should be presented free from metaphysics 
to young students, and in the present volume expresses views 
which the author has been teaching for some time, the sub- 
stance of the work having formed the topic of two introduc- 
tory courses of instruction at Gresham College on the “ Scope 
and Concepts, of Modern Science.” The book contains about 
five hundred pages, and is divided into a seriesof thoughtful 
and suggestive chapters, at the end of each of which, in 
order to assist the student, are given a summary of the con- 
tents and a list of books bearing upon the subject in hand. 

Examiner and Times. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS. With other Memories and 
Essays. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 317 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail. $1.02. 

This is acollection of papers which Mr. Stevenson printed 
in various magazines before his departure for the South Seas. 
They describe a journey across the American continent, a 
visit to Fontainebleau and the artist colony, some “random 
memories ’’ of Scotland and elsewhere, and others relate to 
such “ stuff as dreams are made of.” They are preceded by 
a letter from Sidney Colvin, from which we learn that Mr. 
Stevenson was in very bad shape when he went off to Samoa, 
but that the South Sea has breathed new life into him and 
that he now takes a more cheerful view of life than is ex- 
pressed in the later pages of this entertaining volume. 

Philadelphia Times. 


CONCERNING ALL OF Us. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. With portrait. 210 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 

“Concerning All of Us”’ is the title of the latest volume 
of the very pretty little series which Harper & Brothers are 
making from the works of some of their own editorial staff. 
The author of the present book is Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, one of the few really clever essayists in the 
United States, and one who covers a great variety of topics 
in a manner which is both cheerful and forceful. The volume 
contains about thirty papers on the subjects as diverse as 
“ The Pillars of the Republic,” “ Good Society and the Best 
Society,” ‘« Domestic Service in the Millennium,” “ English 
and American Health,’’ “Little Social Circles,’ ‘The 
Pleasing Art of Self-Extinction,” “ The Contagion of Man- 
ners”’ and “ Repression at Long Range.” It is one of the 
few recent books which two or three thousand men could 
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well afford to carry in their pockets for reading at odd 
moments, for no one of the essays is long and all are full of 
sense and stimulation. N. Y. Herald, 


EssayS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. By Hijalmar 
Hjorth Boysen, Professor of the Germanic Language 
and Literatures in Columbia College. 359 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

One-half this volume is taken up with a careful study of 
Goethe, particularly with reference to English translations. 
Essays follow on Schiller, the German novel and the 
romantic school in Germany. 


HISTORICAL Essays. By Edward A. Freeman M. A. 
Hon, D. C, L. and LL.D. Fourth series, 512 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.82. 

News had not yet come of the death of Prof. Freeman 
when the fourth series of his “* Historical Essays ” was issued 
to the public. In all, the volume contains twenty-two 
papers, ranging in subjects from Carthage to the British 
House of Lords, from Brazil to English Civil Wars, and from 
Cardinal Pole to the Constitution of the German Empire, 
Equally varied are the papers as to dates. One bears date 
of last year; others were written in the eighties ; still others 
in the seventies, while’ six belong to the late sixties. All 
save one have appeared in periodicals or inthe Encyclopedia 
Britannica, The one exception is the paper on Brazil and 
Portugal, which was written at Bordighera without books of 
reference, and delivered in Oxford by a deputy. The reader 
of these essays will be impressed once more with the vast 
knowledge this sturdy and remarkable Englishman had 
acquired, and he will realize with new regret what his loss 
signifies, MV. Y. Times. 


HORAE SABBATICAE. Reprint of articles contributed 
to Saturday Review. By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Bart. K. C.S. I. First and second series. 347-417 
pp. 12mo, each $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Sir James Stephen will be remembered as the Judge who 
presided at the trial of the now famous Mrs. Maybrick. It 
will also be remembered that in consequence of his peculiar 
conduct at that trial he was compelled to step down from the 
bench, it being alleged that he was insane. However that may 
be, Sir James must be acknowledged to have been, prior to 
his misfortune, a most brilliant man, and one can require no 
better evidence of his wide and diversified learning, and his 
ability to apply that learning than the series of reprints of 
articles contributed by him to the Saturday Review, published 
under the title of “* Horze Sabbaticz.’’ The subjects range 
from ‘‘ Joinville and St, Louis” to “Archbishop Laud,” from 
“‘ Froissart’s Chronicles” to ‘‘ Jeremy Taylor as a Moralist,” 
from Hobbes to Bossuet, from Bishop Butler to Hume and 
Gibbon. The author has a clear and forceful style, and his 
articles, besides their interest as reviews, have merit as 
essays. Philadelphia Press. 


SPEECHES OF BENJAMIN HARRISON, Twentv-third 
President of the United States. A complete collection 
of his public addresses from February, 1888, to February, 
1892, chronologically classified ; embracing all his cam- 
paign speeches, letter of acceptance, inaugural address, 
and the numerous speeches delivered during his several 
tours; also extracts from his messages to Congress. Com- 
piled by Charles Hedges. With frontispiece portrait. 
580 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

Each of thesespeeches is prefaced by an account of the 
circumstances under which it was delivered, and the volume 
includes all President Harrison’s public utterances from Feb- 

ruary, 1888, to February, 1892. 


THE GOLDEN Guess. Essays on Poetry and the Poets. 
By John Vance Cheney, author of “ Thistle-Drift,” 
“Wood-Blooms,” etc. 292 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Essays on the nature of poetry, collating and collecting a 
number of definitions, with papers on Arnold, Browning, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, “ Music, or the tone poetry,” and 
Hawthorne, by the librarian of the Free Library, San Fran- 
cisco, 
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THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. And Other Papers By 
Oscar Fay Adams, author of “The Story of Jane Aus- 
ten’s Life,” ** Dear Old Story-Tellers,” ‘‘ Post-Laureate 
Idyls,” etc. 149 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The two essays on women in this volume, ‘¢‘ The Manner- 
less Sex” and “ The Ruthless Sex,” and one of those on 
men, “The Brutal Sex,’ with “Our Dreadful American 

Manners,” have appeared in the North American Review. 

Two others on men, “ The Vulgar Sex” and ‘The Brutal 

Sex,’ and “ The Presumption of Sex,” are new and are in 

the same vein. 


THE RENAISSANCE, The revival of learning and art 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 132 pp. 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

This is a series of thirty brief papers upon various points 
and aspects of the Renaissance. ‘The papers are very largely 
personal or semi-biographic sketches of persons engaged for 
the most part in the literary and scholarly movement of the 
Renaissance, though the art development is not overlooked. 
The papers are popular in character, and do not attempt a 
profound study of the period nor a critical or philosophical 
analysis ofthe Renaissance. For critical or learned readers 
abundant references, citation and indication of authorities are 
introduced. The general reader will enjoy the book the more 
for their being out of the text. NV. Y. Independent. 


FICTION. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES. By F. 
D. Millet. With illustration. 284 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

These are able stories. Every one of them is marked by 

a high degree of ingenuity in theme and in general treatment. 

There is much imagination in them, and they are brilliantly 

told. The author is contented only when he has hit upon a 

strange theme, It may be mechanical or psychological, but 

it is bound to be peculiar. The “ capillary crime ”’ is brought 
about, surprisingly enough, by the combination of a great 
storm and an_artist’s manikin. It is remarkable how many 
sharp glimpses of curious and interesting things Mr. Millet’s 
skill is able to afford to us in a tale so brief and so compact 
as this. Mr. Millet tells strong stories as well as strange 

We recommend them to all lovers of striking imaginative 

work, N.Y. Sun. 


A CoLony oF GirRLs. A Novel. By Kate Livingston 
Willard, author of “An Awakening,” etc. 267 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

A story of American life at the seaside, in which a coast 
survey schooner arrives at a village where a family of girls 
lives, and love-making follows and runs to a happy ending. 


A Day at LAGUERRE’S AND OTHER Days. BEING 
nine sketches by F, Hopkinson Smith. I91 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Frank Hopkinson Smith, creator of the now famous 
“Colonel Carter, of Cartersville,” has, within a year or 
two, found time, in spite of much engineering, building, 
drawing, painting, reading, dining and other industries, to 
write a lot of very good magazine sketches, which now reap- 
pear in asingle volume. The scenes are as varied as the sub- 
jects. Some are on the canals of Venice, others beside the 
waters of the Bronx, within the limits of New York city; 
still others are in the capital of Bulgaria, where the author 
had some strange experiences. There are also some bits of 
Constantinople and of Cordova, and the rougher end of 
Long Island Sound, after having held the reader’s eye half 
an hour, yields place to a forlorn little village in the “ tide- 
water’ wastes of Virginia. Mechanically the book is quite 
as original as its contents. The titles of the stories are given 
on each page as “side heads” instead of in the usual man- 
ner; there are black letter initials, the title page, in red, has 
a medizval looking border in black and white, and the cover 
is of gray linen, with antique lettering. N. Y. Herald. 
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A FELLOWE AND His Wire. By Blanche Willis 
Howard and William Sharp. 255 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

See review. ‘ 

A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. A novel. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes, of New York,” 
“Mr. Potter, of Texas,’ “ That Frenchman,” ‘ Miss 
Nobody of Nowhere,” etc., and Fergus Hume. 260 pp. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


A Human Document. By W. H. Mallock, author of 
“Is Life Worth Living?” “A Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc. 261 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

In the introduction there is a statement that Marie Bash- 
kirtseff's journal ought not to be estimated as a “ human doc- 
ument,” because her experiences had limitations. A manu- 
script is then discussed, and a woman’s purpose to carry an 
imaginary Marie through the perilous episodes of life and 
thus demonstrate her deficiencies, resolves itself into a per- 
sonal history which conceals the identity of the narrator by 
fictitious names and changed scene. Hence an unconven- 
tional story in which a married woman loses sight of moral 
obligation, Publishers’ Weekly. 


A MEMBER OF THE THIRD House. A Dramatic 
Story. By Hamlin Garland, author of “ Main-Travelled 
Roads,” “A Spoil of Office,” etc. The Ariel Library. 
239 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Hamlin Garland’s latest book has the merit peculiar to this 
author’s work, of telling a story of actual occurrences in 
straight-forward style, without any exaggeration or romanc- 
ing, although there is a color of the romance which can be 
found somewhere among the affairs of any half dozen men 
who may be found together. The scene may be Albany, 

Harrisburg or any other State capital, and the leading charac- 

ters are a capitalist, who needs legislative assistance, “a 

scholar in politics,” a Senator, who is weak and strong by 

turns, and a man who handles the lobby, and through it the 

Legislature, in the interest of the capitalist. There are also 

two girls, one of whom is interesting through her sense and 

the other through her foolishness, some “ striking’’ legisla- 
tors and others of that sort. The descriptive passages are 
very good and not over colored. It is a very strong story. *} 

NV. Y. Herald, 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. By William Black. New 
and revised edition. 480 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 


This is one of Mr. Black’s sweetest stories. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


By J. M. Barrie. Once a 
16mo, paper, 25 cents, post- 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
Week Library. 144 pp. 
paid. 

AN AuTHOR'S Love. Being the Unpublished Letters 
of Prosper Mérimée’s “Inconnue.” New edition. 336 
pp- 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A new edition of the ‘‘ reply ” to Prosper Mérimée’s famous 

“ Lettres 4 une Inconnue.” 


CORINTHIA MarRazion. A Novel. By Cecil Griffith 
(Mrs. S. Beckett), author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Nor 
Love, Nor Lands,” ete. Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. 382 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Corinthia, Corinth, or Cora Marazion, is a handsome young 
agnostic with whom sundry persons are supposed to be in 
love. Another young agnostic of the masculine gender, who 
conceals his views for worldly reasons, had been engaged to 
her at the instance of his father, but he throws her over for 
the sake of an heiress. Corinthia is compromised by having 
to spend a night on an island in the company of an orthodox 
clergyman, whom she subsequently marries, without precisely 
loving him. In fact, she loves a most eligible young man, 
whose mother had treated her badly after the adventure on 
theisland, The lady with the Greco-Cornish name is a fine 
and fairly consistent character. The plot of the story is not 
particularly elaborate; but it is well constructed, and cer- 
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tainly above the average in interest. Many readers will re- 

member the author's previous novel of “ Victory Deane,” 

which showed decided promise; and they will see in 

“Corinthia Marazion’’ much reason to lament her untimely 

death. Atheneum. 

EDWARD BurTON, By Henry Wood, author of 
“Natural Law in the Business World,” and various 
ethical and economic essays. Fourth edition. An 
idealistic and metaphysical tale. 299 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

A reprint of a novel which appeared in 1890 and which 
endeavors, according to the author’s prefatory note, to show 
what can be done by an attempt at the “ idealization of char- 
acter,’ instead of working “ upon conventional ‘realistic ’ 
lines.” The scene begins at Dartmouth College and runs 
through familiar American scenes. 


Five LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. A sequel to 
“Five Little Peppers Midway.” By Margaret Sidney, 
author of “An Adirondack Cabin,’ “The Golden 
West,” “ What the Seven Did,” “Rob; a Story for 
Boys.’ Illustrated by Mente. 527 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

A third volume in the delightful “ Five Little Peppers ’”’ 
series. “Tells of the boy’s young manhood and Polly’s sweet 
maidenhood, while Phronsie, the pet of the household, is 
fast growing into a big girl. Polly insisted upon starting out 
as a music teacher, and not only succeeds in the technique of 
her work, but also in stimulating her young pupils to higher 
efforts. Philadelphia Press. 


FLORABEL’S LOVER; OR, RIVAL BELLES. A Novel. 
By Laura Jean Libbey, author of “ A Mad Betrothal,” 
“Tone,” “ We parted at the Altar.” With illustrations 
by &. A, Carter. The Choice Series. 357 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Max Forrester, the son of wealth, marries Florabel Dean, 
the child of honest hard-working poverty, instead of Inez 
Clavering, the proud and beautiful daughter of wealth, who 
soliloquizes, “‘ He loves her, but I will part them.” 

FoLLy AND FRESH AIR. By Eden Phillpotts. 307 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This is one of the books which are written about nothing 
in particular, but written well—books in which young women 
are not, and which young women therefore pronounce stupid, 
although midd e-aged men find them so interesting that they 
read them over and over again and recommend them to 
their friends. A tired Englishman goes fishing down in 
Devonshire; he knows nothing about the country, and is 
equally ignorant of the ways of fish, but he and his friend, 
the Doctor, see and enjoy a great deal besides what they 
ostensibly are looking for, and whatever they chance upon is 
likely to remind them of something else, their experiences 
and reflections being agreeably mixed throughout the book. 
The narrative is suggestive of the styles of Jerome K. 
Jerome, “Phil”? Robinson and George Macdonald, there 
being much to laugh at as well as a great deal to think about. 
It is just the book for a man to put in his pocket when he is 
starting on a railway journey and in want of something to 
read which can be begun or dropped at almost any page. 

N. Y. Herald. 

HAROLD. The Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton, Bart. The Manhattan Library. 
427 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

A reprint of Sir Edward’s novel in type of fair size and 
from fresh plates, 

His BOLD EXPERIMENT. A thrilling realistic novel. 
By Henry Frank. 279 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

Relates the domestic life and spiritual struggle of a young 
clergyman in Kansas. Itis clever in spots, but its naturalism 
is often offensive without being at all cleverly done. 

Philadelphia Press. 


I SAw THREE SHIPS, AND OTHER WINTER TALES. 
By “Q,” author of “The Splendid Spur,” “ Noughts 
and Crosses,” -‘ Astonishing History of Troy Town,” 
«Dead Man’s Rock,” etc. 288 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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In TENT AND BUNGALOW. By an Idle Exile, author 
of “ Indian Idyls,” “ In the Mutiny Days,” “ By a Him- 
alayan Lake.” etc. The “ Unknown” Library. 204 
pp. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The volume is made up of short stories, interpersed with 
hunting adventures and Indian sports. The best of hunting 
stories is a first experience with an elephant, when tiger 
shooting was in order. The huge beast, being bad tempered 
and unruly, made for a river, indifferent to the mahout and the 
rest of his mount. There was a quicksand into which the 
elephant sank, and he would have dragged off his riders with 
his trunk, and put them under the water, so as to secure a 
sound footing for himself. The party was saved, and the 
elephant rescued by some natives, who cut bundles of grass, 
threw them to the elephant, who at once made use of them, 
and so manufactured for himself terra firma. The short 
stories of love or flirtation in bungalows are about up to the 
average of such things. A good many writers attempt the 
Indian story without the success of the originator. 

NV. VY. Times, 

JoHN Warp’'s GOVERNESS. ByA. Lindsay MacGre- 
gor, author of “ Bound not Blessed,” and “ ‘The Profes- 
sors Wife.” 293 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 

Lipa CAMPBELL, OR, DRAMA OF A LIFE. A novel. 
By Jean Kate Ludlum, author of “ Under Oath,” “ John 
Winthrop’s Defeat.” With illustrations by H. M. Ea- 
ton. The Choice Series. 351 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A sensational novel whose plot and central crime turns 
upon the influence of a woman who possesses semi-hypnotic 
powers. 

LorNA Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Blackmore, author of “ Cradock Nowell,” “ Alice Lor- 
raine,” “ Clara Vaughan.’’ Withillustrations. 517 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 

A reprint in type fine and somewhat too solid, and with 
worn plates illustrating Devon. 

LovE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WoMAN. By Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, author of ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” etc. 
278 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In the form of correspondence are given glimpses of the 
love affairs and the ideas of marriage and life, of three 
women who sometimes make the reader suspect that they 
are scarcely human, to say nothing of “ worldly.” How- 
ever, a good deal of thought and suggestiveness has got into 
the book, and many of the experiences it portrays are more 
typical now than in the days of our grandmothers. 

N. Y. Post. 

LuMEN. Exoeriences in the Infinite. By Camille 
Flammarion, author of “ Uranie,” etc. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. 275 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This is an ingenious and fascinating attempt to realize in 
popular phrase the situation of a human soul in infinite re- 
lations. The author begins with the orthodox definition of 
the human soul as a permanent, indestructible, conscious and 
intelligent entity. He then proceeds to place him on the 
plane of infinite being and to evolve for contemplation the 
necessary relations in which he must stand and to involve 
him in the necessary implications of such an existence. 
That the author keeps clear of fancy and does not run into 
wild and impossible speculation he himself would not deny. 
He bears himself always in an interesting way, and is none 
the less fascinating when marching on boldly over cobwebs 
or on lines of impossible fancy spun over airy vacancy. The 
book is curious, and for those who are able to enjoy it, 
entertaining. N. Y. Independent. 
MAN AND Money. By Emile Souvestre. Trans- 

lated by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
306 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

For the scene we are given a pleasantly-situated valley 
not very far from Paris, inhabited by a contented people. 
Among the rest is a prosperous and honorable paper 
manufacturer, who is the proud father of one child—a 
daughter. A wealthy Parisian banker perceiving the natural 
advantages of the place for the manufacture of paper, intro- 
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duces himself there artfully and in an apparently friendly 
manner at first, but afterward increasing in boldness and 
audacity, and builds an immense paper mill. By various means 
unscrupulous and dastardly, he finally drives the father out 
of business and even out of the valley in which he was 
born and bred. Throw into the above the thread of a love 
story in which the daughter is concerned—and there is the 
entire tale. It amounts to little, being dull, prolix, and 
prosy. Philadelphia Press, 

MANULITO; OR, A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. By Wil- 
liam Bruce Leffingwell, author of “ Wild Fowl! Shoot- 
ing,” “ Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream,” etc. 
320 pp. 12mo,90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A story of frontier, hunting, and American Indian life by a 
writer on sporting topics. 

MASTERPIECES OF GERMAN FICTION. Stories by 
Rudolph Lindau, Fanny Lewald, Ernest Eckstein, 
Adolph Wilbrandt, Paul Heyse, Hans Hopfen. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.36. 

MERRY TALES. By Mark Twain. Fiction, Fact and 
Fancy Series. 209 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

The first volume of this series is made up of a number of 
Mr. Clemens’ magazine stories and sketches, such as the 
“Campaign that Failed,” ‘The Invalid’s Story,” that re- 
markable little sketch called “ Luck,’ and the delightfully 
humorous “ Meisterschaft,” all of which were worth preserv- 
ing. Philadelphia Times. 
Mr. FAcEy RumForp’s Hounps. By the author of 

“ Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” etc. The “ Jorrocks ’’ Edi- 
tion. Illustrated by John Leech. 405 pp. 12mo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.88. 

A sporting novel of forty years ago which has been re- 
membered chiefly for Leech’s illustrations. 

Mrs. LESLIE AND Mrs. LENNOX. A Novel. Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. 327 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

“Mrs. Leslie’s home was one of the prettiest houses in 
New York,and Mrs. Leslie was one of the prettiest women.” 
“So at least thought Jack Gordon.’ ‘“ Mrs. Lennox’ smile was 
a fragrance; her perfumes exotic; she smiled sensuously.” 
The book has a defalcation, a suicide and several love stories 
good and bad. 


Mrs. LyGon. A domestic detective story. By Shirley 
Brooks. Edited by Stephen Fiske. 385 pp. Idle 
Moment Series. 12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A man’s wickedness and a woman’s weakness cause Arthur 
Lygon to suspect his wife of infidelity. His attempts to dis- 
prove these suspicions results in a story of complications, in 
which Arthur appears as an injured husband and Mrs. Lygon 
as seemingly a vicious woman. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PassE Rose. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of 
“But Yet a Woman.” and “The Wind of Destiny.” 
Riverside Paper Series. 361 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This historical romance of the time of Charlemagne, 
written in the modern spirit, was first published in 1889, and 
is now reissued in cheaper form. 


PecutiaR. A hero of the Southern Rebellion. By 
Epes Sargent. Néw edition. Good Company Series. 
500 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
A reprint of a novel which appeared in 1863 and reflected 
feelings of the first year of the war. 


SAN SALVADOR. By Mary Agnes Tinckner, autho' 
of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,’’ “ Two Coronets,” etc. 
335 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“San Salvador” pictures life as the author thinks it ought 
to be—the book offering an ideal of human existence on 
earth. The story opens in Venice with the death of wise old 
Professor Mora, who leaves his granddaughter Tacita alone 
in the world with an unhappy love affair in her heart. She 
leaves Venice with her old nurse and finally drifts to St. Sal- 
vador, a Utopian community, where she finds peace. The 
place is entirely secluded from the world, great simplicity 
prevails there in life, dress, etc., and the religion is free from 
superstition and error, “ for Christ is King.” 

Publishers Weekly. 
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SEA Mew Apsey. By Florence Warden, author of 
“‘ The House On the Marsh,” “ Nurse Revel’s Mistake,” 
“ Missing—A Young Girl,” etc. 336 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A story with Miss Warden’s usual machinery, smugglers, 
secret passages and a house with a mystery discovered by a 
young daughter, who returns to it after years of absence in 
a French convent. 

SYBIL KNox; oR, HOME AGAIN. A Story of To-day. 
By Edward E. Hale, author of “ East and West,” 
“The Man Without A Country,” “In His Name,” 
“Ten Times One Is Ten,” “ Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Columbus,” etc. 321 pp 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

THE COMEDIES OF CARLO GOLDONI. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Helen Zimmern. Masterpieces of 
Foreign Authors. 287 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 
cents. 

“ Goldoni—good, gay, sunniest of souls—Glassing half 
Venice in that verse of thine,” as Browning’s poetical apos- 
trophe, fitly quoted in these pages, runs: the gay founder of 
modern Italian comedy, the Moliere of the Queen of the 
Adriatic! The comedies of his composing which are con- 
tained in this pretty volume are but four out of the numerous 
plays that Goldoni wrote. Still they are gems in their way : 
“The Curious Mishap;” the *‘ Burbero Benefico,’ here 
turned into ‘‘The Beneficent Bear;”’ “The Fan,’ and 
“ LT’ Avaro Fastoso” (“ The Spendthrift Miser’). In point 
of popularity *‘ The Fan ” must be held to take the palm of 
these four, though it is nearly run by “ The Curious Mishap,” 
one of the cleverest and wittiest of Goldoni’s comedies. The 
name of the translator is not divulged: we know not for 
what reason, the English being easy and idiomatic. In her 
Introduction, Miss Zimmern gives the leading events in 
the author’s long life. London Bookseller. 
THE FALL OF THE STAINCLIFFES. By Alfred Col- 

beck. With five illustrations. Prize Tale on Gambling. 
199 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IDOL. By Marie Bernhard, author 
of “ The Rector of St. Luke’s.” Translated by Elise 
L. Lathrop. Illustrated. 327 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04; Worthington’s International Library, 
paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

Many readers will remember “‘ The Rector of St. Luke’s,”’ 
by Marie Bernhard, the new German novelist, which made 
its appearance several months ago. Asecond romance by the 
same author is just published, “ The Household Idol,’’and is a 
charming story of life among the higher circles of society in 
Germany at the presert day. The heroine of the story, the 
“ household idol,” is the leading beauty of Hamburg, and a 
popular favorite. The interest is fully sustained throughout 
the entire story, the characters being drawn with singular 
clearness and fidelity. Boston Transcript. 


THE HouSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. By Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 378 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A re-issue from old plates in the “ Dollar Series” of a 
novel whose original copyright is near the end. 


THE JONAH OF LuCKY VALLEY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Howard Seely, author of “‘ A Nvmph of the West,” 
“A Ranchman’s Stories,” etc. Illustrated. 235 pp. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. Bv Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of “A Country Gentleman,” “ At His Gates,” 
“A Railway Man and his Children,” etc. 461 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mrs. Oliphant is always worth reading, even when, as in 
the present case, she is not at her best. We fancy we detect 
signs of haste in ** The Marriage of Elinor.” An occasional 
‘“‘ anacoluthon ” mars the style, generally so clear and exact. 
And it must be said the story is decidedly thin. Few writers 
but the author herself could have made the triple tale of 
bricks with such a palpable absence of straw. Yet the 
commonplace history of Elinor’s hasty marriage and leisurely 
repentance affords sufficient opportunity for distinct portrayal 
of character. Lady Mariamne, the vulgar fine lady, with 
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her shrill voice, and slang, and selfishness, is, unfortunately, 

hardly a caricature, and her matter-of-fact, unemotional 

daughter makes an amusing fvil to her. Academy. 

THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN. By T. Love Peacock. 
With frontispiece. Edited by Richard Garnett, LL. D. 
The Aldine edition. 159 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

As Miss Edith Nicolls remarks, in the Memoirs of her 
grandfather, Peacock’s delightful Welsh romance was written 
to introduce translations of ancient Welsh poems and triads. 
Undoubtedly the romance is greatly enriched by the scenes in 
which Melvas and Arthur figure, while the particular end in 
view is further realized in the part played by Taliesin at the 
bardic Congress at Caerleon-on- Usk, presided over by Arthur. 
As to Peacock’s treatment of the mystical birth of Taliesin, 
as set forth in the MWadinogion, we are entirely in agreement 
with Dr. Garnett’s commendation of it. Any supernatural 
explanation would have been tedious, if not superfluous. The 
story, as given by the editor from Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
version, will satisfy the reader, who is also offered the oppor- 
tunity of comparing literal versions of the original Welsh 
poems with Peacock’s spirited lyrical translations. 

Saturday Review, 

THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE AND THE AUNTS 
STRATAGEM. Translated from the Original of Edmond 
About. By Mrs. Carlton A, Kingsbury. 222 pp. 
Cassell’s Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

THE OLp Harspor Town. A Novel. Founded on 
Events of the War of 1776. By Augusta Campbell 
Watson. With frontispiece. 275 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

THE PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. 
By Charles Dickens. A reprint of the first edition, 
with the illustrations, and an introduction, biographical 
and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the Younger. 
759 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

A reprint of the jubilee edition issued in 1886 on the semi- 
centennial of the first issue with reproductions of the original 
illustrations 
THE QUALITY OF Mercy. A novel. By W. D. How- 

ells, author of “An Imperative Duty,” “ Annie Kil- 
burn,” “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc. 474 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review, 

THE SCARLET LETTER. A romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 348 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 33 
cents. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
author of “ Twice Told Tales,” ‘*‘ Grandfather’s Chair,” 
etc. 312pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

An issue of a novel whose copyright has just expired. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Universal edition. 312 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. Salem edition. 298 pp. paper, Io cents; 
by mail, 14 cents. 

THE Sout oF LititH. Bv Marie Corelli, author of 
“ A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Ardath,”’ “ Thelma,” 
“Vendetta,” “‘ Wormwood, a Drama of Paris,’”’ etc. 
356 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This novel, whose author is said to be a daughter of Charles 
Mackey, has in it an Eastern sage, Er-Rami, who does most 
but not all the oracular talking. The scene is laid in Lon- 
don, and a theosophical basis underlies the action. 

THE Story OF ELIZABETH. A novel. By Mrs. 
Thackeray. Peterson’s series of choice fiction. 224 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

THE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. By Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, author of ‘‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” etc. 
377 pp. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 
cents. 

While but a variation of a familiar theme, in the handling 
this is an exceptional novel. The heroine is admirably 
drawn, albeit at the end there is contradiction between her 
tragic grief and the ease with which she puts away her 
widow’s weeds. Philadeiphia Press. 
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THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, WHICH HAS 
BEEN ALSO CALLED THE LAND OF LIVING MEN OR THE 
ACRE OF THE UNDYING. Written by William Morris, 
220 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

An edition of Mr. William Morris’ poem in ordinary 
type. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, author 
of ‘Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr, Claudius,’’ ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ etc. 
412 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The story dwel's scarcely at all upon the characteristics 
which are peculiar to this city or its people. It might be set 
in London as well. Still its atmosphere is Anglo-Saxon and 
familiar, and it is in surprising contrast to those tales of 
foreign imagination which it has been Mr. Crawford’s custom 
to afford. Something’in the nature of a disappointment may 
lie in the mere fact of the surprise. and in the fact of the 
familiar setting something of depreciation; we are inclined 
to think, however, that this new story is absolutely less flat- 
tering to the imagination and literary skill of its author than 
those strange tales from afar which we recall in a general 
way as being variously beautiful and regardless. Not only 
do we, remote and unfamiliar as we are, prefer such a story 
as “ Khaled,” that splendid picture of splendid ¢cenes in 
the desert and the heavens of Arabia, but we are morally 
certain that an Arab would prefer it. “The Three Fates” 
is, however, a well written and interesting novel. V. Y. Sun. 


THE TREASURE TOWER. A story of Malta. By Vir- 
ginia W. Johnson. 223 pp. The Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


THE WELL-SPRING OF IMMORTALITY. A Tale of 
Indian Life. By S.S. Hewlett, author of “ Daughters 
of the King,” and “None Self and All of Thee.” 
Illustrated. 223 pp. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 

A story of life at Amritsar, in Northern India, into which 
is woven an account of missionary effort. 


THE WronG TuaTt Was Done. By F. W. Robinson, 
author of “Our Erring Brother,’ “A Very Strange 
Family,” etc. 467 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 
cents. 

An autobiographical novel told by the heroine, Deborah 
Reisdale, who, with a murder, an elderly lover accused of 
it, and other twisted strands help to make an intricate plot. 
The scenes are laid in current English life, with Australia in 
the background. 

TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. By Grace King. 303 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Five stories, whose scene is laid in New Orleans, “Bayou 
l’Ombre,” “* Bonne Maman,” “ Madrileni,”’ ‘“* The Christmas 
Story of a Little Church,” and ‘In the French Quarter.” 


TaTTers. A novel. By Beulah author of ‘ Zarailla,” 
“‘ Dramas,” “* Echo Pearl of Mexico,” “ The ‘Two,”’ etc. 
With portrait of author. 311 pp. Good Company series. 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A novel of English life written in this country, and intro- 
ducing “‘ Zouaves”’ into the English Army. 


THEO. WappDINGTON. A novel. By julian Wynd- 
ham. 292 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

A romance dealing with the career of a young girl, the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman in a small town in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, who visits in New York city and 
loses her religious faith there and finds a'Icver. The inci- 
dents of the story are not remarkable, and of the style of the 
writing it is needless to speak. Philadelphia Press, 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS, By Richard Harding 
Davis, author of ‘Gallegher,’ and other stories, 
“Stories for Boys,” etc. 249 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

Fifteen of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ very cleverly writ- 
ten short stories. Among them are “ Her First Appearance,” 
“An Unfinished Story,” and the recent adventure of 
‘* Eleanore Cuyler.” Mr. Davis does all his work admirably 
well, with that self-restraint which is as sure a test of the 
literary artist as his use of language. Philadelphia Press. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History OF EPIDEMICS IN BRITAIN FROM A.D. 
664 TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE PLAGUE. By Charles 
Creighton, M. A., M. D. 706 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.05 ; by mail, $4.20. 

Instead of arranging this account as a series of annals, an 
attempt has been made to construct from the greater events 
of sickness in the national annals a systematic history that 
would touch and connect with general history and supple- 
ment it. The work begins with Bede’s reference to a 
plague which is connected with the Justinian plague. 

A TREATISE ON SURVEYING. Comprising the Theory 
and Practice. By William M. Gillespie, LL.D. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Cady Staley, Ph. D. 549 pp. 
With analytical table of contents and appendix of 
Traverse Tables; or, Latitudes and Departures of 
Courses calculated to Three Decimal places: for each 
quarter degree of bearing. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

This volume inculdes in one volume, “ Land Surveying” 
and “ Leveling and Higher Surveying.” The former was 
first published in 1851 and repeatedly revised by its author, 
Prof. Gillespie. The latter he left unfinished, but it was 
issued by the editor, Mr. Staley, in 1870. The two volumes 
are now revised and united. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. Studies by Montgomery 
Schuyler, With illustrations. 211 pp. Crown 8vo, 
stamped leather, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

See review. 

AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. ‘‘Cavendish” Vest- 
pocket manuals. 24 pp. 32mo, paper, 12 cents; by 
mail, 14 cents. 

A very brief vest-pocket statement of rules for American 
or long-hand leads in whist. 

DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. With Principles 
of the Universal Formula. By Carrica Le Favre, 
author of “ Mother’s Help and Child’s Friend,’ “ Cor- 
rect Dress,” etc. 108 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
69 cents. 

Nineteen lessons with questions and exercises, explaining 
the theory and use of the system of Delsarte. 

DINNERS IN MINIATURE. By Ethel Earl. Reprinted 
from The Queen. 141 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

Directions for giving small dinners daintily by people of 
small incomes (£400 to £1000) based on English practice 
and markets, with receipts culled from the Queen. 
HAND-Book OF GREEK ARCHZOLOGY. Vases, Bronz- 

es, Gems, Sculpture, Terra-Cottas, Mural Paintings, 
Architecture, etc. By A.S. Murray, LL. D., F.S. A. 
With numerous illustrations. 483 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.67. 

A book that fills a place never before adequately occupied 
by any work upon the subject. The opening chapter treats 
of the primitive condition of artistic industries in Greece 
down to the stage at which the various arts began to assume 
a distinct and independent position. From that point the 
history of each art is separately traced, an excellent feature 


of the plan, as by so doing the growth and development of 


one branch is more easily followed and remembered than by 
taking them all collectively in successive periods. More 
space is allotted by the author to the subject of painting than 
even to sculpture, the author believing that while the latter 
form of art has been exhaustively treated, painting has not 
received the attention it deserves. The volume contains 
nearly 150 illustrations, some of which—examples of ancient 
Greek vases—are colored. Boston Transcript. 
HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL GYMNASTICS OF THE SWEDISH 
SysTEM, With 100 consecutive tables of exercises and 
an appendix of classified movements, With illustra- 
tions. By Baron Nils Posse, M. G., graduate of the 
Royal Gymnastic Central. Institute, Sweden, 192 pp. 
16 mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 
This book is intended as a manual of exercises to accompany 
“ The Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics,” by the 
same author, This handbook is in two parts, first describing 
the movements, and then giving exercises in which they are 
to be used. 
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How To GET MARRIED, ALTHOUGH A WOMAN; OR, 
THE ART OF PLEASING MEN. By ‘‘A Young Widow.” 
144 pp. The Peerless Series. 12 mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Honorable Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart., author of ‘‘ Greater 
Britain”? and ‘‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ and 
Spenser Wilkinson, author of ‘‘ Citizen Soldiers,’’ and 
‘* The Brain of an Army.”’ 234 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

One can well fancy the surprise, not unmingled with 
scorn, with which War office chiefs and the Major Generals 
and Colonels at the Senior United will view a book on mili- 
tary defences by a couple of civilian writers, Nevertheless it 
may be hazarded that writers of the calibre of Sir C Dilke 
and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson have not put their heads and 
pens together to produce a work to be lightly. passed over, 
The subject, moreover, is one which every English patriot 
must have at heart, namely, the preparedness of the British 
Empire to meet a war, To be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
says the proverb, with which may he coupled the ancient 
adage, sz vis pacem, para bellum, ‘The strength of England 
is, admittedly, the strength of her navy and her continued 
command of the sea, and with this important point the volume 
begins and continues through nearly half its length. Then 
comes the subject of India, and .possible—perhaps proxi- 
mately probable—war with Russia, and the consequently im- 
perative necessity of placing the Northwest frontier in a 
state of preparation to resist the attack. Other chapters deal 
with the management of the army, the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the time of service and pay of the soldier, 
and kindred questions, London Bookseller, 


On SEATS AND SADDLES, Bits and Bitting and the 
Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. By 
Francis Dwyer, Major of Hussars in the Imperial 
Austrian Service. From the fourth English edition. 
With frontispiece, portrait and illustrations, 307 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A new and enlarged edition of Dwyer’s “ Seats and Sad- 
dles.’”’ The author, in spite of his name and an honest 
Irish face, was long a major of hussars in the Austrian ser- 
vice, and his book, which began years ago as a thin volume, 
has been enlarged from time to time until now it exceeds 
three hundred pages. It is full of “ horse sense,”’ and should 
be of great service to men who would teach themselves to 
ride well even on a strange horse. NV. Y. Herald, 


MANUAL OF MuSsICAL History. With 129 illustra- 
tions of portraits, musical instruments, and fac-similes of 
rare and curious works. By James E, Matthew, author of 
‘* A Popular History of Music.” 462 pp. 12mo, $2.40; 
by mail, $2.62. 

We have every praise for this excellent work. The matter 
is well arranged, the style clear and concise, and the illustra- 
tions are such as give point and additional interest to the 
text. Atthe end of each chapter the author has added a 
bibliography, with a view to assisting those who may desire 
to pursue the investigation of the subject more fully, The 
book possesses the further recommendation of being particu- 
larly well printed and bound, Publishers’ Circular, 


MARRIAGE AND ‘DISEASE. A Study of Heredity 
and the more Important Family Degenerations. By S. 
A. K. Strahan, M. D., Barrister-at-Law. 326 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 303 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mr. George Saintsbury has prepared this collection with a 
brief account of political pamphlets in England after a free 
electorate was developed and before the newspaper appeared. 
His selection includes Lord Halifax’s ‘‘ Letter to a Dissenter,’’ 
“ Defoe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ “Swift’s 
Drapier Letters,” ‘ Burke’s Second Letter on a Regicide 
Peace,’’ Sydney Smith’s “ Peter Plymley’s Letters,” Cobbett’s 
“Letter to Jack Harrow,” and Sir Walter Scott’s “ First 
Letter to Malachi Malagrowther.”’ 
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RASSELAS. Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. Knickerbocker Nuggets. With frontis- 
piece. 243 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

A beautiful edition of a story whose compass is admirably 
suited to the size of this series. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited by Austin Dobson. With etchings by 
Herbert Railton. In two volumes. The Temple 
Library. 257-299 pp. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

A beautifully printed edition illustrated by etchings of the 
buildings and places associated with Goldsmith. 


THE HovusE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey 
Ormsbee. 232 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

An admirable little book that should be read by every 
young housekeeper, and in which even some older house- 
keepers will find helpful suggestions. Mrs. Ormsbee starts 
with the principle that to make a comfortable house it is 
necessary to keep in mind the ends for which a house is 
established ; that those parts of the house that most affect the 
daily health and happiness of the inmates ought be equipped 
first and most completely, and that in all furnishing beauty 
must grow out of usefulness and comfort. She begins, there- 
fore, with the kitchen, the dining room and the sleeping 
rooms, and proceeds methodically through the house, from 
cellar to attic and from floor to ceiling, considering what is 
needed first and what may be added afterwards, with sound, 
practical knowledge and good taste. Perhaps Mrs. Ormsbee 
is not always very robust on the purely esthetic side, but not 
many of her readers will recognize that, and her book is 
uncommonly sensible and useful. Philadelphia Times. 


THE Koran. Commonly called the Alkoran of 
Mohammed. Translated into English from the original 
Arabic, with explanatory notes taken from the most 
approved commentators. To which is prefixed a pre- 
liminary discourse by George Sale. Sir John Lubbock’s 
Hundred Books. 470 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

A reprint of a translation still valuable without additions 
or explanation, 


THE PRACTICAL ANGLER. How, Where and When 
to catch fish. By Kit Clarke, author of “* Where the 
Trout Hide,” etc. Giving a description of American 
game fish caught with hook and line, methods of 
capture, their habits and haunts, and all requisite 
information whereby the novice can acquire the ait, and 
enjoy the delightful recreation of going a-fishing. 
Illustrated. 204 pp. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 

7 cents. 

In Mr. Kit Clarke’s treatise on how, when and where to 
catch fish, the author gives a description of American game 
fish caught with hook and line, their habits and haunts, 
methods of capture, etc., with numerous illustrations. The 
volume comes at a seasonable time, and will be found of 
service by those whose angling education has been neglected. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE QUESTION OF SILVER. Comprising a brief sum- 
mary of legislation in the United States, together with a 
practical analysis of the present situation, and of the 
arguments of the advocates of unlimited silver coinage. 
By Louis R. Ehrich, of Colorado. Questions of the 
Day series. 115 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents. 

While Mr. Ehrich is essentially a business man, he is also 

a careful and industrious student, and understands as thor- 

oughly the theoretic science of his subject as he understands 

its practical bearings. Classified by economic theory, 

Mr. Ehrich must be placed with the bimetallists. He avows 

that he is one, and he accepts the authority of Ernest Seyd, 

of Prof. Walker, and of Cernuschi. He regards gold as 
affording too slight a basis for the exchanges of the world, 
and he believes, apparently, that there is a way by which 
gold can be helped out by siiver, through international 
agreement, though we do not find in his little book any 
distinct statement of the terms of the agreement that can 
bring this about. What Mr. Ehrich presents to the country 
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is, therefore, the earnest and reasoned protest of a Colorado 
bimetallist interested in silver mines against free, unlimited, 
and independent coinage of silver. Clearly, if he had 
nothing new to say, if he only adopted the arguments 
well enough known against free coinage, his work would be 
valuable. MV. Y. Times. 
THE RESCUE OF AN OLD PLACE. By Mary Caroline 
Robbins. 289 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

An account of the author’s work in the restoration to use- 
fullness and beauty of an abandoned Massachusetts farm. It 
is full of valuable suggestion, gracefully written and inter- 
esting to read. NV. Y. Sun. 


THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
F. W. Taussig, LL. B., Ph, D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. Publications 
of the American Economic Association, 188 pp, 12mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

A plea against free silver coinage prepared in Colorado 
Springs in December, 1891, published in the Colorado Springs 
Gazette, with an answer to the criticism this plea provoked 
in a community where current sentiment favors free silver. 


THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. The Most Ancient 
Book in the World. For the exclusive use of initiates. 
By Papus. Illustrated. 351 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.40. 

“ The Tarot of the Bohemians ”’ is a pretentious book, con- 
taining charts, many variations of abracadabra, endless dia- 
grams, geometrical figures, algebraic formule, and Hebrew 
characters. Papus, who has concocted the farrago, takes the 
balderdash, past and present, and mixes it up in an incompre- 
hensible manner. ‘“ The explanation of the lofty philosophy 
and science of ancient Egypt,” Papus declares, is to be 
found in this book. ‘Then the reader ought to look grave 
and be prepared for a flight to the highest realms of ancient 
wisdom, for he might become intimate with Thoth Hermes, 
but he is at once let down, when in the next sentence he 
reads. “while ladies are enabled to practice the use of the 
divining Tarot.”” What is the pack of Tarot? Those who 
have wasted their time in reading prefaces to modern Hoyles 
will see that Tarot is the oldest form of cards, and made up 
of seventy-eight cards. In benighted portions of Europe 
there is still a game of cards called Tarot. Papus makes out 
that the Tarot pack is Babylonian, and explains it as having 
a Semitic origin. The volume treats of cartomancy, and 
the rules for forcing the hand of fate, laid down according 
to the laws of Agrippa, Adhemar, Blavatsky, Fabre 
d’Olivet, Merlin, Paracelsus, Yetzirato, Wronski, and many 
other dreadful humbugs A book of this character is not in- 
tended, so says Papus, for “ lawyers or grocers,’’ but for the 
elect, those who alone bask in the spiritual light of the Cabala, 
We can, then, recommend Papus to those who are signal 
failures in foretelling events by means of coffee grounds. 

X.Y. Times. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIxtTy-S1x DINNERS. Sug- 
gested by M. E. N. 186 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

A little book which should become a comfort to house- 
keepers who are at their wits’ end to change the family menu. 
Each dinner is in five courses—soup, fish, entree, roast and 
dessert, with vegetables to accompany the meats. The pref- 
ace contains some instructions about setting a table, and 
under each date is a sentiment by some one who had experi- 
ence indining. None of the dinners suggested are elaborate 
or expensive, and the dishes and combinations should in- 
terest many who would omit certain courses. 


NX. Y. Herald. 


TRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARE. Collected and arranged 
by Mary R. Silsby. 246 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.00, 

The editor of this little book explains that for several years 
it was her custom to preserve every poem addressed to 
Shakespeare or inspired by his genius or personality. These 
ranged in date from 1595 to 1891, and the book contains 
one hundred and thirty of them. The contemporary poems 
have been arranged chronologically and given the place of 
honor, and an effort has also been made to give a like ar- 
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rangement to the modern poems. Among the modern 

authors who have been given a place are Longfellow, Emer- 

son, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, Gilder, Aidrich and 
others, and the poetic wreath which has thus been woven is 
fragrant and beautiful. Philadelphia Record. 

WILLIAM TELL. By Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von Schiller. Translated by Samuel Robinson. 180 
pp- Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books. 12mo, 45 
cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

This is a reprint of the first English translation of ‘ William 

Tell,” first published in 1825 and revised in 1834. 

Woop Notrs WILD Notations of Bird Music. By 
Simeon Pease Cheney, author of the “ American Singing 
Book ”’ Collected and arranged with appendix, notes, 
bibliography, and general index. By John Vance 
Cheney, author of “ The Golden Guess” (Essays on 
Poetry), “ Thistledrift”” (Poems), ‘‘ Wood Blooms” 
(Poems’, etc. With frontispiece portrait. 261 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


SocrAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


COMMERCIAL CRISES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By H. M. Hyndman, author of “ The Bankruptcy of 
India,” “ The Historical Basis of Socialism in England,” 
“ England for all,” etc. 174 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

There is perhaps some little conceit in the way Mr. Hynd- 
man sets out to discuss a question which, as he himself ad- 
mits, the most able political economists of the day have 
failed to solve. The wiser Mr. Hyndman, the more foolish 
other people. But apart from the introduction, where he 
blames other thinkers for not perceiving what is so very 
plain to himself, and the concluding chapter, in which he 
formulates remedies for the state of affairs he has described, 
his survey of the commercial crises of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be pronounced both able and interesting. The 
remedy Mr. Hyndman would, of course, propose in order to 
prevent any recurrence of these commercial crises would be 
for the State to take over the work of the various companies 
and practically become a huge co-operative store. How far 
this course would prove successful we are scarcely prepared 
to say, but as Mr. Hyndman predicts that another commercial 
crisis is approaching, worse than any that has gone before, 
the matter would seem to demand urgency of treatment. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


ILLEGITIMACY AND THE INFLUENCE OF SEASONS 
Upon Conpuct. Two Studies in Demography. By 
Albert Leffingwell, M. D., Member of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography. With maps 
and diagrams. 160 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

See review. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL Economy. By Yves Guyot, 
Minister of Public Works and Hon. Member of the 
Cobden Club. 305 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 94 cents; 
by mail, $1 07. 

THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASS IN ENG- 
LAND IN 1844. With preface written in 1892 by Fred- 
erick Engels. Translated by Florence Keeley Wisch- 
newetzky. 300 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 94 cents; by 
mail, $1.06. 

A republication of the translation by Mrs. Florence Kelley 
Wischnewetzky and published in New York in 1885; but 
the preface to the American edition discussing the American 
working-class movement is replaced by the original preface, 
which argues that the ameliorations in the workingman’s lot 
since 1845 have not relieved him from the root of all evil, 
the capitalistic system. 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SOCIAL Democracy. Being 
a supplement to “ The Quintessence of Socialism.” By 
Dr. A. Schaffle. Authorized English edition. With a 
preface by Bernard Bosanquet, M. A., formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Social Science series. 419 
pp- 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The object of this volume is to prove that social democ- 
Tacy, as a practicable programme of a new order of society, 
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is totally impossible, and that improvement of the existing 
condition of affairs can only come about by a course of pro- 
gressive social reform. The author reviews the situation in a 
treatise of exceptional ability, though practically his remarks 
are directed rather against the theory of social equality than 
against social democracy, seeing that with most of the views 
on industrial matters advocated by the social democrats he is 
apparently in accord. The book has been translated from 
the fourth German edition by A. C. Morant. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


THE STATE AND PENSIONS IN OLD AGE. By J. A: 
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LAZING. 


Give me a day, let business right itself, 

Give me one day to drift in idleness 

Along the shores of dreamland. Let me build 
My castles in the air and dwell in them 

A space, while yet the happy May-winds blow. 


The oriole is come, and in the thorn . 
Among the greening buds the catbird sings ; 
The fields are sweet, and in the sky is set 

A tranquil glory. Let me go and lie 

Upon the grass while happy May winds blow. 


I’d rather rest to-day than be a king, 

For what are kings but slaves with golden chains ? 
Talk not of work, this is too sweet a day 

To bow one’s neck and tamely take the yoke, 

And I will not, while happy May-winds blow. 


This is the month of wooing ; let me sit 

Close hand in hand with Nature, as a man, 
Being deep in love, would sit beside a maid, 
And ask for rest as lovers ask for love, 

In tender whispers, while the May-winds blow. 


And if I fall asleep in Nature's arms, 

Like any lover in the arms of love, 

Let no one passing by awaken me, 

For only once, in all the rolling year, 

Comes holiday while happy May-winds blow. 


From “ Poems,’ by Maurice Thompson. 
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